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We have deferred the conclusion of the documents 
relating to the case of John Baker, to make room for mat- 
ters of more immediate interest. All diligence shall be 
used to bring up lee-way, and publish and preserve such 

rs as we think that the people are most interested 
in having. 

We now present a sketch of the debate in the senate, 
on the resolution offered by Mr. Webster, calling for cer- 
tain documents relative to the fainous Panama mission, 
which was not agreed to; and, in our next, shall give a 
sketch of that which took place when the president, on 
bis own motion, communicated these documents, accom-~- 
panied by a message, inserted in our last. 

Important articles for reading and reference are so nu- 
merous and multiply so rapidly upon us, that miscella- 
neous matters of information, though more generally 
pleasing, are, of necessity, postponed—our leading pur- 
pose being to register. 

Items. The bill which passed the house of repre- 
sentatives by _- majority, making an appropriation 
for exploring the Southern ocean, not being acted on in 
the senate—the proposed expedition cannot take place. 

An order passed the senate on the 6th inst. for pub- 
lishing the executive journal of the last session. 

A large number of the friends of Mr. Clay, at Washi- 
ington, invited him to a public dinner in that city, on 
Saturday last, an account of which will be found in sub- 


uent 8. 

The **National Journal” of Thursday says—The sub- 
ject of the message of president Adams, enclosing the 
instructions given to our minister at Panama, was, we 
understand, under discussion in the senate on Tuesday, 
the committee to whom the documents were referred 
having made their report. We are not, of course, en- 
abled to state the purport of the report, but we under- 
stand that the senate had not finally acted upon it, at their 
adjournment yesterday. 

We think it probable that the senate will direct the 
publication of these “‘instructions,” and believe that they 
ought—bevause of the excitement which has been caused 
about them. ‘‘Intelligence is the soul of liberty.” And, 





hy Mr. McDuffie here.roseand avowed himself one of 


those who thought the house ought to have the power to 
putsiown any member who was determined to speak iu 
opposition to the expressed sense of the house. He had 
long thonght that this house should enjoy the privileges 
common in all deliberate assemblies, of putting down 
members who were determined to speak. 

Mr. Bates expressed his regret that the gentleman 
frora South Carolina should have taken this course, and 
was sorry to find he had so little respect for himself, 
though he mighthave none for him (Mr. B.) and the 
house—and made some remarks on the bill. 

Mr. Woods moved to strike out from the bill lines 58 
to 81. Iie made some observations, but there was gre&t 
noise and clamour in the house. 

Mr. Moore, of Alabama, spoke to order. He wished, 
if the gentleman from Ohio was determined to speak 
out the session, that he would confiue himself to the sub- 


ject. 


The speaker decided the gentleman from Ohio to be 
im order. 
hae noise increasing when Mr. Woods again commen< 
cer 

Mr. Barringer hoped thatthe individual making the 
noise should be addressed by name. 

The speaker expressed himself unable to check symp- 
toms of displeasure when the house chose to exhibit 
them. The most prudent course was for the member 
to yield to them. 

Ec_=>The preceding, it must be supposed, caused some’ 
considerable excitement; and a letter from Washington 
was published in the U, States Gazette, at Philadelphia, 
stating that Mr. Bates had opened a correspondence with 
Mr. McDuffie on the subject—that the latter had made 
“a most explicit disavowal of any intention to offer a per 
sonal indignity to Mr. Bates, or do any thing which could 
be construed into a personal affront.”? Something im the 
letter just quoted seems to have dissatisfied Mr. Hamil- 
ton, of S. C, who acted for Mr. McD. on the oceasion, 
and, being in this city on the 9th inst. he addressed a note 
to the editor of the Baltimore Patriot (into which the let+ 
ter had been copied) enclosing the following correspon- 


in the eireumstances under which he had been placed, ; dence, that the mutter might be placed in its proper 
there is a seemingly ‘‘natural and unalienable right” in | light—which we copy, as pertaining to the history of a 


the late president, to bring this matter before the ‘‘bar | 


of the public reason,” for judgment. } 

The public lands, next to the tariff and internal im- 
provement, are about to furnish the leading subject for 
public discussion. We shall have many interesting pa- 
pers to publish in relation to them. 

James Monroe is reported to be dangerously ill. 

A Mexican paper, received at New York, thus speaks 
cf the result of the late presidential contest in the U. 
States: —**The warrior (el “ag Nate general Jackson has 
been elected president of the United States. He is the 
chief of the popular party in those states. We rejoice 
at his election, because it will be very conducive to 
friendly relations between our government and that of 
general Jackson. Similarity of opinions is always very 
conducive to free intercourse between two neighboring 
states.” 

FREEDOM OF pEBATE, The following took place if 
the house of representatives on the 27th Feb. ult. 

Mr. Miner wished to know ifit be possible that it is 
now intended to drive the Indians in Arkansas still fur- 
ther west? : 

Mr. Bates, of Missouri, rose to speak amilst loud 
clamour, and said that he was the mure determined to 
deliver his sentiments in consequence of an evident de- 
termination to thrust this question through the house. 
[Here the noise increased.} Mr. B. said if the chair had 
not the power to protect members, he should protect 
himself, 
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transaction, which, though small in its beginning, we 
fear, may assume a very important bearing hereafter, 
Washington, March 2d, 1829. 

Sr: Causes not necessary to be now mentioned, have 
delayed my calling your attention to-the cireumstances 
which passed between us,.on Friday night in the house of 
representatives. In an ordinary case, I should be dis- 
posed to regard the incident as one which might be allow- 
ed to pass away with the transitory excitement from 
which it sprang. The particular character which you 
gave to it, however, has left an unpleasant impression on 
my feelings, which I think I have a right to ask you to re- 
move; and I submit it to your candor to do so. 

Respectfully, your obedient serv’t, E. BATES. 
Hon. Gen, Mc Duffie. 


Washington, 2d March, 1829. 

Sin: In answer to your note of this evening, I 
leave to submit the following statement of facts, explana- 
tory of the occurrences of Friday evening last. Strongly 

articipating in the general impatience of the house, and 
in an equally general disinclination to hear any further 
argument, L also participated in the effort made to bring 
the discussion to aclose, by exercising.a power, sance 
tioned by parliamentary custom, that of putting down a 
speaker by coughing and scraping. In the exereisé of 
this power I had no personal feelings of unkindness to- 
wards yourself, and had exercised it the same evening 
towards others. But after the direct interrogatory you 





put to the persons implicated, I felt that I was under a ‘ 
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moral constraint, to avow what you did not leaye me the 
alternative of withholding. Respectfully, your obedient 
servant, GEO. McDUFFIE. 
[t is easy to believe that Mr. McDuffie was devoid of 
personality in this matter, and, his manner ot avowing 
the part that he took in the ‘‘coughing and scraping,” 
was manly, though the matter, in itself, may be altoge- 
ther unjustifiable. But let us look at it for. a moment. 
The right to arrest debate by ‘‘coughing and seraping” 
is assumed, and exercised on principles not personal. We 
believe that this is the first occurrence of the kind that 
ever assumed a tangible shape, or substance; and what 
shall hereafter prevent others from doing what Mr. 
McDuffie has done, having the same wholesale excuse for 
it? No one, except some persons compelled to listen to 
them, was ever more disgusted than ourselves at the 
wretched spinnings of words so often and so extensively 
indulged in by members of congress—whose heads are 
as barren as an Arabian desert of aught that might in- 
stract or pursuade their fellow members; and we have 
utterly despised that indecent practice of delivering, in 
congress, a bundle of things intended for effect in some 
certain county within a member’s district——but would 
rather *‘bear all these and more,” than hear gruntings 
and groanings, ‘‘coughings and scrapings,’”? and why not 
hazzaings and hissings, in the house of representatives, 
during its sessions. ‘hen a pair of strong lungs may be 
more in request than a reasoning mind. The right to 
make such noises admitted, who shall restrain them— 
who determine when it shall be 7m or out of order to 
make them?—how many, ten, twenty, or fifty members, 
may convert what common men would regard a gross in- 
_ decency into a parliamentary proceeding? And if it is 
complained of—the noisy legislators will stand justified 
merely by saying, that they wished to bring ‘‘the discus- 
sion to a close!” Here is the preecedent—a worthy and 
intelligent member, and one whose practice it has not 
been to make long or senseless speeches, was ‘‘coughed”’ 
down; and one of the greatest debaters and most frequent 
s ers in the house, has acknowledged his participa- 
in the proceeding, and supported it as a parliamen- 
tary privilege!—The right to call the “previous question,” 
sometimes rudely enough exercised, ought to be suf- 
ficent for all such occasions; and it will be regretted that 
it was not so regarded in the present case, 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT AND SENATE. 


Martin Van Buren, of New York, secretary of state. 
Samuel D. Ingham, ot Pennsylvania, secretary of the 


John H. Eaton, of Tennessee, secretary of war. 

John Branch, of North Carolina, secretary of the navy. 

John M. Berrien, of Georgia, attorney general. 

Wittiam T. Barry, of Kentucky, post master general. 

John McLean, of Ohio, late post master general, an 
associate justice of the supreme court. 

John W. Campbell, of Ohio, district judge of Ohio. 

Andrew Dunlap, attorney of the U. S. for Massa- 
chusetts, vice Mr. Blake. 

_- yoy district judge of Louisiana. 

—— Slidell, attorney of the U. S. for Louisiana. 

John Pope, of Ky. to be tad of Arkansas. 

F Re as Marshall, of Indiana, to be marshal of In- 

James NV. Barker, to be collector of the customs for 
the port of Philadelphia. 

Francis Baylies, (iate representative in con pete) to 
<e -ergsad of the customs for the port of New Bed- 
ford. 

John Chandler, (late senator), to be collector of the 
customs for the port of Portland. 

Walter R. Danforth, to be collector of the customs 
fur the port of Providence, R. I. 

Schuyler Sampson, to be collector of the customs for 
the of Plymouth, in Massachusetts. 

. U. Ellis, to be collector of the customs for the port 
of New Haven. 

Joshua Prentiss, to be surveyor ofthe revenue for the 
port of Marblehead. 

Collectors of the customs—lIsaiah L. Green, Barnsta- 
dSle-Massachusetts: Barnabas Palmer, Kennebunk, Maine 
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Denny McCobb, Waldoboro, Maine: Nathaniel Holland 
Cherrystone, Virginia: Francis Hawks, Newbern, Nov), 
Carolina: Samuel Starkweather, Cuyahoga, Ohio: Joh, 
fF. Seamman, Saco, Maine: Thomas M’Crate, Wiseas- 
sect, Maine: Thomas Foster, Presque Isle, Pennsylvania: 
George W. Owen, Mobile, Alabama: John Willis, Ox. 
ford: Allen M’Lane, Wilmington, Delaware: Noah A. 
Phelps, Middletown, Connecticut: James Parker, Pert), 
Amboy, New Jersey: P. R. R. Pray, Pearlington: Geo, 
W. Tucker, Little Egg Harbor, New Jersey: Mark Den 
uel, New York, N. Y. 

Surveyors of the customs—J. B. Barton, Providence, 
Rhode Island: George Brower, Pawcatuek Rhode |s- 
land: Copeland Parker, Norfolk, Virginia: Robert But. 
Jer, Smithfield, Virginia: James Mosher, Baltimore, 
Maryland: John Slocumb, Newport, Rhode Island; Na- 
thaniel Willis, Warren and Barrington, Rhode Island: 
Oliver Champlain, New London, Connecticut: John N. 
Peterson, Petersburg and Richmond, Virginia: Joseph 
Prentiss, Suffolk, Virginia: Samuel Spotts, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana: Richard Bradley, Wilmington, North 
Carolina: Charles Durtee, Tiverton, Massachusetts: John 
Ferguson, New York: J. B. Barton, Providence, R. L- 
Copeland Parker, Norfolk, Va. 

Naval officers—John Ferguson, New York: Danie} 
Foster, Newburyport, ea than 

Registers of lund offices—Vhomas Scott, Chilicothe: 
Peyton S. Symmes, Cincinnati, Ohio: Joseph Wood, 
Marietta, Ohio: Joseph Kitchell, Palestine, Iinois: 
Alexander Pope, Cahawba, Alabama: John Hughes, 
Wachita, Louisiana: William Christy, St. Louis, Missouri: 
Edward Humphreys, Kaskaskia, Lil. 

Receivers of public moneys—Richard K. Call, Talla- 
hassee, West Florida: Edward Humphreys, Kaskaskia; 
Iinois: Heury Bry, Wachita, Louisiana. 

Pursers of the navy—Grenville C. Cooper, of Mas- 
sachusetts: francis B. Stockton, of New Jersey. 

J. R. Williams, maj. gen. militia, Michigan: Charles 
Learned and John Stockton, brigadier generals militia, 
Michigan: Daniel Foster, naval officer, port of Newbu- 
ryport. 

itis said that the senate will rise on Monday—among 
the nominations before it was that of Mr, T. P. Moore, 
a member of congress from Kentucky, minister to Co- 
lombia in place ot gen. Harrison. There are rumors of 
changes at London and Paris. 

gC FIt is stated, and we are glad to hear it,that all the 
nominations for secretaries were ratified by the senate, 
without opposition. We think, as we haye before said, 
that though the senate has, and ought to possess, the power 
of rejecting nominations i ail cases, the exercise of it 
should not be exerted, asto these officers, unless in ex- 
traordinary cases; for, in our country, the chief magis+ 
trate is rightfully, and zmmediaiely, held responsible far 
their conduct—it being presumed that all that they do, 
is under his own personal direction, 

The public will see, with regret, that Mr. McLean has 
left the office of post-master general, It has rarely fal- 
lén to the lot of any man to have filled a place of such 
various and multitudinous, and vexatious duties; so 
much to the satisfaction of a nation. Deeply interested 
in the good administration of this department, we earn- 
estly wish for Mr. Barry all the industry and judgment, 
and promptitude and resolution, with the patience anil 
liberality, of his distinguished predecessor; to whom we 
take leave to offer our personal thanks, for sundry in- 
stances of reformation, or correction, on our respectful 
representation of abuses occurring—important to our- 
selves, and, of course, to the people in general, deeply 
concerned in the promptitude and safety of conveyances 
by mail—in the business of which, ‘‘to hesitate is to be 
ttalf-undone.” 

The clerks in the department have presented a com- 
plimentary letter to Mr. McLean, which, with his reply, 
shall be registered. 


THE SULPHATE oF Bayrtes, of the granular species, 
says the Raleigh Register, is feund in large bodies at two 
different gold mines in North Carolina. It is said to be 
useful for various purposes—as a metallargic flux, or 








mixed with the carbonate of lead, to be an excellent sub- 
stitute for the best white lead, &e. 
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Mr. Batpwin. It appears to have been generally 
expected that this distinguished gentleman would have 
had a place in the new ‘‘cabinet”—and, in consequence, 
there were many rumors afloat when it appeared that he 
was not named. To preserve the note that Mr. Baldwin 
has thought it proper to publish, we give the article from 
the “*Democratic ss”’ to which it refers, without far- 
ther meddling with the subject. 

(COMMUNICATION. | 
It being now conceded that a majority of the federal 
arty of this state voted for the election of general Jack- 
son, it is but right that they should know in what estima- 
tion they are held in Washington, among the leading 
Jackson men. Whena recommendation was got up to 


: the president, praying him to appoint the hon. Samuel 


D. ngham secretary of the treasury, and, of course, to 
set aside the person he had invited to Washington to take 
that station, the recommendation was passed under the 
noses of the federal Jackson members, and not one of 
them, not even Messrs. Buchanan and Coulter, were ask- 
e¢ to sign it. This isa precious return for services ren- 
dered, J. H. 


Washington, March 9, 1829. 
To the editor of the United States Telegraph. 

Sin: The above article, from the Democratic Press, 
of the 6th inst. having been brought under my notice, in 
amanner entitled to all respect from me, I feel it my 
duty to say, that if the writer intended to allude to me as 
the n who was invited to Washington, to take the 
station now assigned to Mr. Ingham, he is wholly mis- 
taken. I was not invited here to take that or any other 
definite station, and did not know until some time after 
my arrival, what the general intended to offer for my ac- 
ceptance. He never made me any pledge or promise 
which he has not offered to redeem, ina manner perfect- 
ly satisfactory, had not the situation in which cireumstan- 
ces placed me, prevented their acceptance. I think it 
my duty to further say, that all his conduct and deport- 
ment to me, have evinced the utmost kindness and friend- 
ship. Yours, respectfully, HENRY BALDWIN. 





Han OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. Many 
projects have been started to render this splendid hall 
better fitted to the purpose for which it was designed. 
Among them, a removal of the desks has been warmly 
recommended, which are thought to encourage members 
to attend to other things than the business of the house. 
The difficulty of hearing is much complained of; but 
when a hundred men are moving about on the floor, or 
passing in and out, this difficulty must needs exist; and 
the ability to hear depends far more on the conduct of 
members, than in the construction of the hal]—as is ma- 
nifest to every: person accustomed to attend the debates. 
“We can hear well enough, when we please,” has been 
athousand times said by different members; but when 
they are not pleased to hear, the auditors in the gallery 
have a bad chance of hearing, indeed. It must be con- 
ceded, however, that, it is by no small exertion of pa- 
tience that some of the speeches delivered are heard at 
all; and especially, that numerous class, long and dull 
and desolate, whieh are delivered, not with a hope of 
influencing a decision in the house, but for the use of the 
member’s constitutents—all which might be better, and 
more cheaply, said in circulars addressed to them. 





Pennsrtyanta. A convention met at Harrisburg on 
the 4th inst. “for the purpose of nominating a suitable 
candidate to be supported for the office of governor.” 
Much time was spent in examining and settling the’quali- 
fications of the delegates. There were two sets, (of 5 
delegates), from Chester county, (the residence of gen. 
Bernard )—one that had been appointed at a meeting of 
the democrats of the county, called without respect to 
opinions on the presidential question, and the other by a 
meeting of ‘‘Jackson republicans.” Both were in attend- 
ance,*but the latter were accepted; and it is intimated 
that the rejection of the first set brought about the re- 
sult, stated below—giving to Mr. Wolf 70, and gen. Ber- 
nard 62 votes. ‘The whole number of votes was 133, 
necessary to a nomination 67—the majority-principle be- 
ing adopted in such cases. 
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The following shews the ballottings: 


- A2aacaentté 

~RSsSS8SFRSSELSHzASB 
Samuel MeKean 24 25 25 24 24 24 22 20 2 18 18 17 
George Wolf 12 12 14 16 16 16 15 16 18 18 21 24 
Isaac D. Barnard 24 31 35 34 33 34 40 41 44 46 48 49 
Alexander Mahon §&5i00 00 00000 
George Kremer 20000000000 0 
Jacob Spangler 12 15 16 17 19 21 22 22 2119 16 9 
John Andrew Shulze 1441213131312 5 43260 
William Wilkins 222210000000 
James S. Stevenson 15 15 17 18 23 25 26 29 27 29 31 33 
a Ade baie 8000000000096 
Nerr Middleswarth 288 8300000466 
Nathaniel B. Boileau 6000090000000 6 
Daniel Sheffer 3000000000006 


The balloting was continued on the 6th. The 13th was 
for Barnard 57, Wolf 57, Stevenson 17—the 14th, Wolt 
65, Bernard 62, Stevenson 5; the 15th, Wolf 70, Ber- 
nard 62; so the former, having a majority, was declared 
*‘duly nominated.” Mr. Wolf is at present a member 
of congress from Northampton. After the vote was de~ 
clared, it was, with only a few dissenting voices, agreed 
to support George Wolf for the office of governor of 
Pennsylvania, at the election in October next. Whether 
gov. Shulze, or gen. Bernard, or any other person, will 


be brought out to oppose this nomination—will be seen 
hereafter. 


Boston GazrertTr. Some pattern-card person, seek- 
ing orders for ‘ape, but assuming a respectable name— 
**Central Whart,” has thrown a long piece at ‘‘Mr, 
Niles,” in a late number of the Boston Gazette, and pre- 
sented a fine specimen of Join Bull’s ‘‘free trade” alias 
regulation of the rights of others; but, though we claim re- 
ciprocity, we shall represent him in his own words; for if 
one of John’s ‘‘calves” behaves dishonestly, it is no reason 
why a **buckskin” should turn knave. 

The writer of “Central Whart” says—‘‘Let us look at 
the ridiculous absurdity of Mr. Niles. He quotes, with 
approbation, the following from the Savannah Mercury. 
‘In 1822, coffee sold at 28 cents per pound. Now, under 
the ‘unconstitutional tariff? we are compelled to pay 15 
cents for the same article.’ It is intended by this to show 
the practical effect, the beneficial operation of our tariff. 
The price of coffee has been reduced 13 cents per pound 
in six years. Now, who but some advocate of the tariff, 
blessed with the sagacity of Mr. Niles, could have per- 
ceived that this was the effect of that tariff measure?”? 

And then follows a parcel of stuff, which we could as 
easily tear into tatters as a piece of British cloth made out 
ef old clothes—or disperse, like logwood dyes sold for in- 
digo blues, even without the aid of an acid. 

It is true, that the quotation from the *‘Savannah Mer- 
cury”? was made—and, as the editor of that paper intend- 
ed,to shew that the price ofarticles did not always depend 
upon the duty levied on them—but ‘Central Wharf” 
was not bound to understand that yet, it is also true, 
that ‘*Mr. Niles” specially excepted to “coffee” as comin 
within the range of a protecting tariff, saying that the 
duty upon it had ‘been laid for revenue only.”” See Ru 
GISTER 20th September, 1828, page 50. With this, we 
leave the tape-seller to all the consolation that belongs to 
a violation of the decalogue, in bearing ‘‘faise witness 
aguinst his neighbor.” And, if the writer is not a British 
pattern card-tape-seller, but a real ‘‘Yankee” with honor 
enough to acknowledge even a mistake, we may take plea- 
sure in rendering him that ‘‘dolt” which he modestly 
presumes ‘‘Mr. Niles” to be. , 

[The article referred to, has been copied from the 
‘‘Boston Gazette” into the ‘*Free Trade Advocate.’ 
Will Mr. Raguet take such part of the preceding as will 
shew that ‘Central Whart’ has either mistaken or SU fie 
pressed the truth? | 

We notice also a false quotation from the south, and a 
review—perhaps by the author of the second edition of 
the Boston report—both which shall be attended to— 
when we have disposed of the documentary matter, and 
‘‘summer reading”’ shall come into request. — 

Tue Bririsu Prosect. The matters referred to in 
the following extract from the Liverpool Advertiser, 
caused no small stir in the newspapers, when the British 
project for transferring the transportation of our cotton 
to their own ships was first published, and the anti-ta- 
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riffites prophecied mighty evils from it; but their theory 
in amounted to—nothing. And besides, had the 
1 effect followed which they predicted, they ought 
to have believed that the procedure would have been cor- 
rected, as we corrected that of Prance; when, to give a 
monopoly to her own navigation, she imposed a duty of 18 
dollars per ton on our vessels entering her ports. 

The Liverpool Mercury indulges the flattering hope 
that ‘‘a great proportion of the cotton from the United 
States may be imported into England in British ships,” 
instead of, as at present, American ships. We believe 
this to be quite a delusive expectation, and founded upon 
a fact concerning which our temporary seems to be but 
partially informed. ‘‘We observe,” he says, ‘‘that a car- 
gu of cotton may be daily expected in the John and Fran- 
cis, from Halifax to Liverpool, under the reduction of 
duty provided for in the late customs’ amendment act.” 
Now the John and Francis had at that time actually ar- 
rived (from Quebec, not Halifax;) but the cotton she 
brought was the cargo of a vessel which had originally 
sailed from the United States direct for England, and 
bad been wrecked in the St. Lawrence—-not, asthe Mer- 
cury imagines, a cargo brought round by the colonies 
for the sake of saving the duties. Thus the ground of our 
contemporary’s expectation wholly falls. 

Some months ago, the Chronicle had an article to show 
that the cotton trade might be transferred from Awmeri- 
ean to English vessels, in the manner anticipated by the 
Mercury. We expressed at the time our conviction 
that this could never be done, and our subsequent inqui- 
ries establish that conviction. It is true, that cotton im- 
ported from the British colonies pays almost no duty; 
but the duty on cotton from the United States is so low, 
that an exemption from it would not cover the expense 
of landing a cargo in the colonies, and re-shipping it for 
England. The plan of the writer in the Chronicle, how- 
ever, wasto bring the cotton in a British vessel from a 
port of the United States to one of the British colonies, 
and there, without landing its cargo, to clear out afresh 
for England. Supposing this could be done—which 
would require the connivance of the British  au- 
thorities and a change of the present rules for granting 
elearances—it is obvious that the Americans would not 
suffer themselves to be cheated out of this immense and 
luerative commerce by so simple a trick. They have 
only to exact a bond from every vessel Jeaving the United 
States with cotton for England, binding her not to touch 
ata British colony, and the whole stratagem is at an end. 

Reeister oF DEBATES. Messrs. Gales and Seaton 
have advertised the 3d vo}. of their Register of Debates 
aspublished. ‘Fhe importance of this work need not be 
dwelt on, and the fact that unless its patronage should be 
increased it must be discontinued, should ensure its 
favorable reception. 
the expenditures have thus far much exeeeded the re- 
eeipts on account of it. 





New Hamesuine. We observe an act of the legis- 
Jature of this state designating the proportion of every 
thousand dollars of the public taxes, which every county, 
and each town in the several counties, shall pay. These 
are the counties and the amount to be paid by each: 

Rockingham 183 17; Strafford 196 04; Merrimack 
127 73; Hillsborough 146 20; Cheshire 101 97; Sulli- 
xan 80 49; Grafton 135 37; Coos 26 03. ‘The highest 
proportion, of any town is that of Portsmouth, 42 41; 
some of the towns are as low as two cents—many under 
a dollar. 

Ricwarp Jounsoyn. In November last we no- 
ticed a murder committed in New York by a man named 
Johnson, on the person of Mrs. Newman. On Tuesday 
the 10th inst. at the session of the court of oyer and 
terminer, for New York city, Johnson was put upon 
his trial, and, afier a full and impartial investigation, found 


guilty. 


Forrvune’s Frouicks, A poor weaver in Manchester, 
Eng. named David Lindsay, lately fell heir to the estate 
of Ris relation col. Lindsay, of the Mount, near Cupar 
Pife, Scotland, valued at £300,000. 
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STEPHENSON. A great hue and cry is raised abou; 
Stephenson, the partner in a London banking house, wi, 
lately defalcated to the amount of £340,000—or a m/), 
lion and a half of dollars, and fled. Large rewards hays 
been offered for him. He arrived at Savannah. 

Drep, last week, at Washington, John Craven, esq 
in the 88th year of his age—a clerk in the office of th, 
4th auditor of the treasury. He removed to Washington 
as aclerk, in 1800, when the seat of government wa 
changed. 

, at Charleston, S. ©. maj. Alexander Garden— 
a gallant soldier of the revolution, an officer in Lee’; 
legion, and aid-de-camp to gen. Greene. Sometim 
ago he published a volume of “Anecdotes of the resoly. 
tion,” which is very popular and interesting. 

, at New Orleans, about the 19th Jan. Father . 7). 
tonia de Sedella—for 45 years curate of the parish, anj 
much esteemed and beloved by all classes of person; 
Many tributes of respect were paid to his memory. 

» in Concord, Mass. Mr. Jonathan Curtis, age; 
71, a pensioner and soldier of the revolution. 

, near Auburn, New York, on the 20th Feb, 
Mr. George Whitfield Hatch, iw the 59th year of his 
uge—a man remarkable for a kind and generous fulfi). 
ment of the duties of husband, father, neighbor and citi- 
zen. 

——, at the navy yard, Washington, aged 79 year; 
commodore Thomas Lingey, commandant of the yard, 
and for 28 years a resident there, in that capacity—he wa; 
among the oldest officer's of the navy, and much esteemed) 
for his public and private character. . 

Naval general order. 

As a mark of respect to the memory of commodor 
Thomas Tingey, late of the United States’ navy, who died! 
this morning at 10 o’clock, the flags of the navy yards,) 
stations, and vessels of the United States’ navy, are to be! 
hoisted half mast, and thirteen minute guns fired at noon, 
on the day after the new of this order, 4 

Officers of the navy and marine corps dfe to wear cray | 
for thirty days. 

Navy department, Feb. 23d, 1829. 














FRANCE. 
the state of the people of this kingdom from the in| 
crease of newspapers. lt appears that in the department 
du Nord, no less than fourteen have been recently es- 
tablished. 


Cusa was once famous for mines of gold, and a pro-f 


ject is now on foot for extensively working a silver 
mine recently discovered at Villa Clara, said to be un- 
commonly rich. It may be expected, however, that the 
soil of Cuba is richer, and will be far more productive 
than the ‘‘bowels of the land,” an equal quantity of labor 
and capital being employed. The annual exports o 
this islandare valued at eighty millions of dollars, about 
as much as the whole exports of the United States. 
This looks very strange; but shews that extraordinary 
production of value for export, has no necessary relation 
to the happiness of a community. 





Timsecroo. The Paris Journal des Debats gives ai 
extract from the report of a commission appointed to ex- 
amine the facts and results of Mr. Caille’s late success- 
ful expedition to Timbuctoo. It is admitted that Mr. C. 
really visited that famed city; no account of it is yel 
given, but we are led to expect a valuable publication 
on the geography of the country, and manners and cus- 
toms of the inhabitants of the interior. This, added to 
the result of the travels of other Frenchmen, who have 
lately visited the remains of the ancient eity of the Na- 
batheans, the ruins of which far exceed those of Pal- 
myra and Balbec, for magnificence and extent—tle 
works of the scientific corps now in Egypt, the chiefs o! 
which read the ancient hieroglyphies, will much extend 
our knowledge of the past and present state of the world. 





New ¥onkx. 
nominated in caucus, were elected by joint ballot of the 
legislature—Azariah C. Flagg, seeretary of state; Abra- 
ham Keyser, treasurer; Simeon De Wit, surveyor genc- 
ral, Alexancer M, Muir, commissary general—these ar 
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wre-appointments, and for three years. Benjamin F. But- 
ler was also elected a regent of the university. 





Ricut orn wrone? The United States’ Gazette gives 
«much credit to a gentleman of Philadelphia, who hap- 

ned to have a considerable quantity of wood on hand, 
during the late severe weathe r,—not so much because he 
allowed every poor woman to carry off all the wood that 
she could, without price, as that he made sales for 5 dol- 
lars per cord, when the ordinary price was7 to 8 dollars. 
‘The Philadelphia Gazette says, that if the wood was sold 
at 5 dollars to those who could not pay any more, it was 
anact of charity; ‘‘but if he disposed of it below its value 
to all purchasers indiscriminately, he did as much harm 
in one way, as he did good in another. He was interfering 
with the natural laws of supply and demand. By keep- 
ing the selling price below the natural pene, that is below 
the expense of bringing wood from a distance at the pre- 
sent season, he was preventing the supply from equalling 
the demand.”? And the Gazette warmly commends Mr. 
Girard, beccuse that, in giving a quantity of old lumber, 
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and his proceedings before Buenos Ayres—[it was in 
this latter correspondence that the fact was divulged]— 
shew how firm he was in the assertion and exercise of 
the right of a ship of war to enter a blockaded port. The 
question is one of general interest, and may often occur 
on the South American coasts. 

[We shall publish the correspondence alluded to at 
an early day. 

Tne CoNEMAUGH TUNNEL. By a gentleman, direct 
from this stapendous work onthe western division of 
our canal, I am informed, that Messrs. Stewarts & Neel, 
the enterprising and industrious contractors, a few days 
since, effected a passage through the mountain of rock, 
where this work is located. The occasion was celebrat- 
ed by the hands employed, around a “flowing bowl,” 
with mus‘c to the tune of internal improvement. The 
pleasing intelligence was announced to the country 
around by several discharges of artillery. 

From actual measurement, there has been excavated 
through solid rock eight hundred and fifteen feet in 


equal to 80 or 100 cords of wood, he increased the stock ; length—25 feet breadth, and 35 feet height. 


of fuel *‘without interfering with the natural relations of 
supply and demand.”’ But this proceeding must have 
interfered with those ‘‘relations”—the increase of stock 

surely increasing the ‘“‘eupply,”? and reducing the ‘‘de- 
mand” for “wood from a distance:’’ unless, indeed, that 
such as received this lumber would otherwise have been 
wholly unprovided with fuel. 


The poor have suffered exceedingly in the cities, during 
the late winter. A New York paper, the Journal of 
Commerce, lately observed, that 2500 persons are now in 
the alms house of that city, and 5000 have been relieved 
out of it by the commissioners; still there are multitudes, 
foreigners and others, whom the public bounty has not 
reached. 

The city of New York, however, has an over-propor- 
tion of poor persons—because of a great surplussage of 
destitute foreigners—they amount to nearly two-fifths 
of all who seek relief from public charities; and in that 
proportion fill up the poor houses and the prisons—the 
pauper or criminal establishments. 

Oak wood was atten dollars a cord in Philadelphia— 
and the Aurora said—At the meeting on Saturday after- 
noon, (Zist Feb.) the following interesting cases were 
most respectably vouched. 

A woman of very tender frame, and whose modest 
countenance wore the mark of extreme suffering, was 
seen to steal a moment, when she supposed the eye of 
her Creator alone was near her, to pick up and greedily 
devour some boiled potatoes, which fad been thrown into 
the street, with the slops of a kitchen. Her feelings 
would not allow. her to beg, but starvation drove her to 
purloin from the dogs. 

A respectable washerwoman, voluntarily confessed to 
one of her employers, that she had been driven by cold 
and hunger, to the terrible resort of pawning a part of the 
clothing entrusted to her. 

A lady went to visit an old acquaintance, and with some 
difficulty was admitted inte the house. The friend, who 
with her in her youth, had enjoyed every affluence, was 
wrapped in athin coverlet, surrounded by three little 
children begging their mother for something to eat. 
There had been no fire in the house for four days, and 
they had not a particle of food—the children blue with 
the cold, and the mother too weak to walk. 


Another case was mentioned, of not so recent exist-| 


ence, where a father was helpless, his wife sick, one child 
dead, and another dying, without food, or clothing save 
a few tattered rags and some straw. 


Com. Bipptr. From the NM. Y. Commercial Adver- 
tiser. Some of our readers may recollect that much cen- 


sure was cast upon com. Biddle, in the newspapers, for | 


not py ben way into the harbor of Cadiz when he car- 
ried Mr, Nelson to Spain, in the frigate Congress, in 
1823, We now learn, however, from a correspondence 
between this gallant officer and the secretary of the navy, 
that he bore with him positive orders not to enter Cadiz, 
if a blockading squadron should object to his doing so. 
This fact fully justifies the course which he then pursued, 
while the tenor of his letters to the Brazilian admiral, 
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“AN ANTI MASONIC CONVENTION,” consisting of about 
100 members from different parts of New York, recently 
met at Albany, and, being nearly a week in session, ad- 
journed. An account of the proceedings will shortly 
appear. The following abstract is copied from the Al- 
bany Daily Advertiser. 

Samuel M. Hopkins offered a number of resolutions, 
which were adopted. One of the resolutions is, that at 
every election, whether general or local, an anti-masonic 
ticket should be run. 

On motion of Saterlee Clark, a resolution passed, dis- 
avowing the connection of anti-masonry with any of the 
present political parties of the state or nation. 

Bates Cook, from the committec appointed to inquire 
if Morgan’s book, and the exposure of the Le Roy con- 
vention, are true, reported that in their judgment they 
were substantially correct. 

Wm. S. Stow, of Lewis, from the committee on the 
subject, offered a resolution to appoint a committee to 
memorialize the Jegislature to prohibit the administra- 
tion of extra judicial oaths. 

John Crary, of Washington, said he did not wish to in- 
terfere with the practice of administering oaths under 
church discipline. The only object should be the de- 
struction of free masonry. 

Albert H. Tracy proposed that the memorial be con- 
fined to ‘‘masonic oaths.” ‘ 

Bates Cook said that would not go far enough: he had 
been told that a society called ‘Odd Fellows,” ( which 
he suspected was masonry under another name) was 
growing up. There was also another soviety with a name 
so hard he could.{not pronounce it, which had secret 
oaths. 

Vhe resolution was then so amended, as to include 
oaths of all secret societies. 

Myron Holly, from the committee appointed to draw 
an address to the people of this state, read one, which 
was adopted. 

Timothy Fitch, of Gennesee, trom the committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the pecuniary situation of Mrs. 
Morgan and her two children, and what means should 
be taken for her relief, reported resolutions to appoint a 
committee of five to reside at Utica, to receive contribu- 
tions; also appointing a committee in each county and in 
each school district, for the same purpose. The interest 
to be applied for the support of Mrs. M. andthe edvea- 
tion of es children. If they should die before the 
youngest is twenty-one, the moncy to be applied to the 
erection of a monument. The above resolution passed, 


The following gentlemen were appointed to compose 
a general central corresponding committee:—Samuel 
Works, Harvey Ely, Frederick Whittlesey, F. F. F. 
Backus, Thurlow Weed, of Rochester, Bates Cook, of 
Lewiston, and Timothy Fitch, of Batavia. 





Loncrvity. Fortune, a native African, lately died 
near Savannah, at the computed age of 110 years and 
three weeks, 
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NIAGARA FALLS. ‘I'wo men, about three wecks since, 
started in a skiff, about four miles above the falls, for the 
purpose of smuggling some whiskey into Canada. While 
crossing the river they encountered a terrible tornado, 
and, after vain efforts to reach either shore, they were 
drawn into the rapids, and precipitated over the rock. 
The boat, and sundry appurtenances, was found below, 
but the unfortunate men were seen no more. 


_— 





FOREIGN NEWS. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The marquis of Anglesea has been recalled from Tre- 
land and the duke of Northumberland appointed in his 
place. A great parade was made on the departure of the 
marquis from Dublin—several deputations waited on him 
and delivered highly complimentary addresses regret- 
ting the event, and an Hse gre 6 procession escorted him 
from the city. The duke of Northumberiand is mo- 
derately in tavor of the Protestants, and has the enor- 
mous private income of £250,000 per annum, which, it is 
intimated, he will use to insure his popularity. 

The people of Ireland were looking forward with the 
most intense anxiety to the period at which Mr. O’Con- 
nell intended taking his seat, the 5th Feb. which it was 

redicte| would be pregnant with important events. 
Lhe Liverpool Chronicle of the 24th Jan. has the follow- 
ing remarks on the subject. 

**Whether the member for Clare be heard against the 
oath, which declares his religon *‘damnable and idola- 
trous,”” or whether he be forthwith consigned to the cus- 
tody of the sergeant at arms, isa subject of very great 
speculation. But one opinion can, however, be enter- 
tained on the effect which his reception will have on the 
public mind of Ireland, where, if he be punished, Mr. 
O’Connell will be regarded as a martyr; it he be permit- 
ted to take his seat, he will be considered the successful 
vindicator of an injured and an insulted nation.” 

On the 2Uth Jan. a meeting of the ‘‘triends of civil and 
religious liberty”? was held in Dublin: in consequence of 
the recall of the marquis of Anglesea, many distinguish- 
ed gentlemen were present, and the resolutions intro- 
duced, which were ofa strong character, acceded to with 
much unanimity. 

The following is the return of the corn averages up to 
the latest dates. 

Imperial weekly average—Wheat, 74s. 10d.; barley, 
36s. 6d.; oats, 24s. 4d.; rye, 41s. 6d.; beans, 36s, 11d.; 
peas, 38s. 

Aggregate average of the six weeks which regulates 
duty—Wheat, 74s. L1d.; ag i 56s. 1id.; oats, 24s. 
7d.; rye, 45s, 6d.; beans, 38s. 4d.; peas, 39s, 9d. 

Duty on foreign corn—Wheat, 1s.; barley, 7s. 10d.; 
oats, 10s. 9U.; rye, 3s. 6d.; beans, 12. 6d.; peas, L1s. 


FRANCE, 


‘The latest Paris dates are of the 2ist of January. The 
two chambers were to meet on the 28th. The Quotidi- 
enne states that the revolution caused a loss to France of 
8,651,983 persons, and 16,390,998,729 franes, about 
600,000,000 pounds sterling, very near the amount of the 
British national debt. 


PORTUGAL. 


Don Miguel is still suffering from the effects of his ac- 
cident. Great dissention exists between the volunteers 
and regular soldiers of the capital; the latter are to be 
reduced and new royalist volunteers substituted, under 
the pretext that the existing army is that which has al- 
ready figured in so many revolutions. ‘Terceira still holds 
out and bids defiance to Miguel’s troops, 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


The most active preparations were making on both 
sides for a renewal of hostilities. ‘The porte stil refuses 
to listen to any propositions for peace, not based on an 
abandonment of its territory and compensation for the 
injury sustained. 

Mr. Offley, acting as consul of the United States at 
Smyrna, bas had an audience with the reis effendi, with 
a view to the formation of a commercial treaty, which, 
it is stated, the sultan has directed to be concluded on 
the most favorable terms. ‘This measure has excited the 
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who pretend to view it as a pledge toassist the porte jn 
its Operations against Greece! 

The porte maintains silence respecting the events jy, 
the Morea; but, if the French should attempt to pene- 


ensue. ‘The reis effendi has publicly declared this. 


GREECE. 

Ypsilanti had occupied the chief town of Livadia, the 
garrison, 1,000 strong, had bound themselves not to ap. 
pear in arms against Greece during the present contest, 
and had retreated towards Negropont and Zeitonni. 

Ypsilanti was marching towards Bocotia. Grivas oc- 
cupied the gulf of Previsa, having taken possession of 45 
Turkish vessels, Gen. Chureh was said to oceupy an 
important position, but it is not named. The Chiliarch 
Tsavella had beaten a corps of 1,200 men at Lomoetico 
of which only 150 escaped. It is supposed that the Is- 
land of Crete will be incorporated with the Greek repub- 
lic, as it was shortly to be occupied by a body of English 
and French troops. The pacha of Egypt had however, 
determined on defending the strong posts of the island, 
and to garrison Cyprus, Rhodes, Chios, and Smyrna. 
Attica and Negropont were expected to be detended with 
great obstinacy, 4,000 men are at Athens, and 6,000 in 
the other strong posts. ‘The evacuation of the Morea 
by the French troops, is said to have commenced, and 
their absence will probably remove a great obstacle to 
the return of tranquillity to Greece. e fortresses are 
said to be in excellent repair. Candia is about making 
an effort to throw off the yoke—and reinforcements are 
placed in readiness to co-operate with the inhabitants. 

Count Capo d’Istria had ordered the convocation of « 
Greek national assembly. He is to retain his title, but 
his power is limited to seven years, and will be provi- 


sional, the assembly reserving the right to revoke it at 
their pleasure. 





INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE. 
From the Washington Telegraph. 

At half past ten o’elock, on Wednesday, (the 4th of 
March), the officers and soldiers of the revolution form- 
ed in procession at Brown’s hotel and proceeded to 
Gadsby’s, where they delivered the following address: 

Washington, 4th March, 1829. 
GENERAL ANDREW Jackson— 

Sin: We, a few of the surviving officers and soldiers 
of the army of the revolution, now convened at this 
place, most respectfully solicit the honor of forming 
your escort to the capitol, where you are about to be in- 
augurated as president of the United States. 

Former events, and our advanced ages, preclude the 
idea that this is designed to be a military pageant; no, 
sir, itis far otherwise; having fought in the defence of 
the sacred rights of man, and for the liberty, sovereign- 
ty, and independence of these United States, now happily 
bound together, as we fondly hope, by an indissolubl 
chain, we feel desirous to avail ourselves of the opportu- 
nity of being present when the guardianship of these in- 
valuable benefits shall be deposited in your hands. 

The valor, the judgment, the independence of mind, 
the prudence, the firmness and the true patriotism of 
our great commander, Washington, led us triumphantly 
through the revolutionary war, and the nation through 
the first periods of the federal constituiion; and we 
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have entire confidence that the exereise of the same 
transcendent virtues, will, under God, preserve in- 
violate our libertics, independence and union, during 
your administration—and it is our most ardent prayer 
that they may be perpetual—may your days be long 
and happy—-may increasing hovors multiply on your 








jealousy of the enemies of our commerce ip that quarter, 





head—and, like your first predecessor, may you add 
a civic monument to your martial glory; and iike his, 
may they be imperishable! We have the honor to be, 
with the highest respect, your most ob’t ser’ts. William 
Polk, chawman. John Nicholas, Aaron Ogden, Abra- 
ham Broom, Robert Bolling, Elnathan Sears, Robert 
Kaene, J. Woodsides, Philip Stewart, Armistead Long, 
Jno. M. Taylor, John Browne Cutting, Caleb Stark, 
William Gamble, Jacob Gideon, sr. 


To this address, the president made the following 
reply: 
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" RrspECTED FRIENDS: Your affectionate address awak- 
ens sentiments and recollections which I feel, with sin- 
cerity, and cherish with pride. ‘To have around my 
person, at the moment of undertaking the most solemn 
uf all duties to my country, the companions of the im- 
mortal Washington, will afford me satisfaction and grate- 
ful encouragement. ‘That by my best exertions, I shall 
be able to exhibit more than an imitation of his patriotic 
labors, a sense of my own imperfections, and the rever- 
ence | entertain for his virtues, forbid me to hope. 
Toyou, respected friends, the survivors of that heroic 
band, who followed him so long and so valiantly in the 
path of glory, offer my sincere thanks, and to heaven my 
prayers, that your remaining years may be as happy as 
your toils and your lives oT" sit Serie sy ae? 
The following shews the rank which the persons above 
named, held at the close of the revolutionary war. 
William Polk, colonel, North Carolina; John Nicho- 
Jas, lieut. colonel, Virginia; Aaron Ogden, captain, New 
Jersey; Robert Bolling, captain, Virginia; W lian Gam- 
ble, major, New Jersey; Philip Stewart, lieut. Virginia; 
Caleb Stark, lieut. and D. C. N. Hampshire; Jolin M. 
Taylor, lieut. colonel, Penn.; Abraham Broom, lieut. 
Maryland; Elnathan Sears, lieut. New York; Absolem 
Baker, private, South Carolina; Jacob Gideon, private, 
Virginia; Armistead Long, private, Virginia cavalry. 





DINNER TO MR. CLAY. 

A number of citizens of Washington on the 7th inst. 
having determined to offer a parting tribute of respect 
to this distinguished individual, invited him to partake 
of a public dinner at Barnard’s hotel. ‘The invitation 
was accepted, and at half past five o’clock, upwards ofa 
hundred persons sat down to an excellent dinner, Gen- 
eral Waiter Jones having taken the chair, assisted by | 
George Caivert, esq. of Maryland, col. 2. C. Weight- 
man, of Washington, and col. J. Stull, as vice presidents. 
The cloth having been removed, the following toasts 
were given from the chair:— 

The lute administration.—Happy the people who can 
afford, out of the abundance of ioral and intellectual re- 
sources, to postpone the ministry of servants so pure 
and magnanimous, so devoted and capable, for more 
cherished opinions on government or policy; and fortu- 
nate as happy, if they have found others better endowed | 
to prosper and adorn the republic. 

The new administration.—To the constitutional, im- 
partial aud wise selection of national means, for national 
ends, the candor and patriotism of all partics must ac- 
cord applause and support, unqualified by any of the; 
personal or political predilections or collisions agitated | 
in the recent canvass forthe choice of rulers, 

Mujurities and minorities.—As they make up the ag- 
gregate of the body politic, so mutual injury or invete- 
rate feud would be as irrational among them, as among | 


| 


the different member's of the same natural body: the al- | 
iments proper to both, are knowledge, virtue, and pub- | 
lic spirit, which can no more be monopolized by the pow- | 
er or the tyranny of the many, than by the violence of the 
jew. 

State righis—and one ofthe most precious and inde- | 
feasible ot those rights—union—having neither its distinc- | 
tive properties amalgamated and confused by the too in-| 
Cease and pervading action of federal power, nor its prin- | 
ciples of cohesion weakened by the impaticnt ebullitions | 
of its constituent parts. 

Health, prosperity, and happiness to our highly val- 
ued and esteemed guest and fellow citizen, Henry 
Clay. Whatever the future destination of his life, he 
bas done enough for honor, and need desire no higher 
reward than the deep-seated affection and respect of his 
friends and his country. 


After this toast had been given, Mr. Clay addressed | 
the company as follows: 

In rising, Mr. President, to offer my respectful ac- 
knowledgements for the honors of which Lam here the 
olject, | must ask the indulgence of yourself and the 








| gistrate. 


| have been placed, or have placed themselves. 





other gentlemen now assembled, for an unaffected em- 


the greater portion of my public life. You and others 
whom I now see, have been spectators of my public 
course and conduct. You and they are, iff may borrow 
a technical expression from an honorable profession, of 
which Fg and [ are both members—jurors of the vicin- 
age. ‘To a judgment rendered by those who have thus 
long known me, and by others though not of the pannel, 
who have possessed equal opportunities of forming cor- 
rect opinions, I most cheerfully submit. ff the weight 
of human testimony should be estimated by the intelli- 
aps and respectability of the witness, and the extent of 

is knowledge of the matter on which he testifies, the 
highest consideration is dueto that which has been this 
day spontaneously given. I shall ever cherish it with 
the most grateful recollection, and look back upon it 
with proud satisfaction. 

I should be glad to feel that I could with propriety ab- 
stain from any allusion, at this time, and at this place, to 
public affairs. But considering the oecasion which hag 
brought us together, the events which have preceded it, 
and the influence which they may exert upon the desti- 
nies of our country, my silence might be misinterpreted, 
and { think it therefore proper that I should embrace 
this first public opportunity which I have had of saying a 
few words, since the termination of the late memorable 
and embittered contest. It is far from my wish to con- 
tinue or revive the agitations with which that contest was 
attended. It is ended, for good orforevil. The nation 
wants repose. A majority of the people has decided, and 
irom their decision there can, and ought to be no appeal, 
Bowing, as I do, with profound respect to them, and to 
this exercise of their sovereign authority, 1 may never- 
theless, be allowed to retain and to express my own un- 
changed sentiments, even if they should not be in perfect 
coincidence with theirs. Itis a source of high gratifica- 
tion to me to believe that I share these sentiments in 
common with more than half a million of freemen, pos- 
sessing a degree of virtue, of intelligence, of religion, 
and of genuine patriotism, which, without disparagement 
of others, is unsurpassed, in the same number of men, 
in this or any other country, in this or any other age 

I deprecated the election of the present president of 
the United States, because I believed he had neither the 
temper, the experience, nor the attainments requisite to 
discharge the complicated and arduous duties of chief ma 
I deprecated it still more, because his eleva- 
tion, I believed, would be the result exclusively of admi- 
ration and gratitude for military service, without regard 
to indispensable civil qualifications. 1 can neither retract, 
nor alter, nor modify any opinion which, on these sub- 
jects, I have at any time heretofore expressed. I thought 
{ beheld in his election an awful foreboding of the fate 
which, at some future (I pray to God that, if it ever 
arrive, it may be some far distant) day was to befall this 
infant republic. All past history had impressed on my 
mind this solemn apprehension. Nor is it effaced or 
weakened by contemporaneous events wag upon our 
own favored continent. It is remarkable that, at this 
epoch, at the head of eight otf the nine independent go- 
vernments established in both Americas, military officers 
General 
Lavalle has, by military foree, subverted the republic of 
La Plata. General Santa Cruz is the chief magistrate of 
Bolivia; col. Pinto of Chile; gen. Lamar of Peru; and 
gen. Bolivar of Colombia. Central America, rent in 
pieces, and bleeding at every pore from wounds inflicted 
by contending military factions, is under the alternate 
sway of their chiefs. Inthe government of our nearest 
neighbor, an eleetion, conducted according to all the ree 
quirements of their constitution, had terminated with a 
majority of the states in favor of Pedrazza, the civil candi- 
date, An insurrection was raised in behalf of his military 
rival; the ery, not exactly of a bargain, but of corruption, 
was Brel = the election was annulled, and a reform 
effected by proclaiming gen. Guerrero, having only a 
minority of the states, duly elected president. The thun- 
ders from the surrounding torts, and the acclamations of 
the assembled multitude, on the fourth, told us what 
general was at the head of our affairs. It is true, and 
in this respect we are happier thay some of the American 
states, that his election has not been brought about by 


barrassment, which is more sensibly felt than it can be! military violence. ‘The forms of the constitution have 


distinet!y expressed. Thiscity has been the theatre of | 
. i . 


vet remained inviolate. 
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In reasserting the opinions which [ hold, nothing is 
further from my purpose than to treat with the slightest 
disrespect those ot my fellow citizens here or elsewhere 
who may entertain opposite sentiments. The fact of 
claiming and exercising the free and independent expres- 
sion of the dictates of my own deliberate judgment, af- 
fords the strongest guaranty of my full recognition of 
their corresponding privilege. 

A majority of my tellow citizens, it would seem, does 
uot perceive the dangers which I apprehended from the 
example. Believing that they are not real, ov that we 
have some security against their effect which ancient and 
modern republics have not found, that majority, in the 
exercise of their incontestible right of suffrage, have 
chosen for chief magistrate a citizen who brings into that 
high trust no qualification other than military triumphs. 


That citizen has done me much injustice—wanton, un- 
rovoked, and unatoned injustice. It was inflicted, as 
must ever believe, for the double purpose of gratifying 
rivate resentment and promoting personal ambitien. 
hen, during the late canvas, he came forward, in the 
public prints, under his proper name, with his charge 
inst me, and summoned before tne public tribunal his 
triend and his only witness to establish it, the anxious 
attention of the whole American people was directed to 
the testimony which that witness might render. [le 
promptly obeyed the call, and testified to what he knew. 
He could say nothing, and he said nothing, which cast 
athe slightest shade upon my honor or integrity. What 
he did say was the reverse of any implication of me. 
Vhen all just and impartial men, and all who had faith in 
the magnanimity of my accuser, believed that he would 
voluntarily make a public acknowledgment of his error. 
How far this reasonable expectation has been fulfilled, 
let his persevering and stubborn silence attest. 


But my relations to that citizen, by a recent event, 
are now changed. He is the chief magistrate of my 
¢ountry, invested with large and extensive powers, the 

ministration of which may conduce to its prosperity, 
or occasion its adversity. Patriotism enjoins, as a duty, 
that whilst he is in that exalted station, he should be 
treated with decorum, and his official acts be judged of 
ina spirit of candor. Suppressing as far as L can a sense 
of my personal wrong; willing even to forgive hin, if his 
own conscience and our common God can acquit him; 
and entertaining for the majority which has elected him, 
and for the office which he fills, all the deterence whieh | 
is due from a private citizen, 1 most anxiously hope that | 
under his ph ee the great interests of our country, | 
foreign and domestic, may be upheld, our free imstitu- | 
tions be unimpsired, and the happiness of the nation be | 
continued »nd increased. 

Whilst Iam prompted by an ardent devotion to the 
wellare of my country sincerely to express this hope, | 
make no pledges, no promises, no threats, and ET must 
add, I haye no confidence. My public life, 1 trust, fur- 
nishes the best guaranty for my faithful adherence to those 

reat principles of externa! and internal policy to which it 
1as been hitherto zealously dedicated. Whether lL shal) 
ever hereafter tuke any part in the public councils or not, 
depends upon circumstances beyond my control. Holding 
the principle that a citizen, as long as a single pulsa- | 
tion remains, is under an obligation to exert his utmost} 
energies in the service of his country, if necessary, | 
whether in private or public station, my friends here and | 
every where may rest assured, that, in either condition, I 
shall stand erect, with a spirit unconquered, whilst life 
endures, ready to second their exertions in the cause of 
liberty, the union, and the national prosperity. 


Before [I set down [ avail myself, with pleasure, of 
this opportunity, to make my grateful acknowledgments 
for the courtesies and friendly attentions which L have 
uniformly experienced from the inhabitants of this city. 
A free and social intercourse with them, during a period 
of more than twenty years, is about to terminate without 
any recollection on my part of a single painful collision, 
and without leaving behind me, as far as I know, a soli- 
tary enemy. If, inthe sentiment with which I 
am about to conclude, I do not give a particular expres- 
sion to the feelings inspired by the interchange of ¢ ivili- 
fies and friendly offices, 1 hope the citizens ot Washing- 
gon will be assured that their individus! happiness aud 
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the growth and prosperity of this city will ever be ob- 
ae of my fervent wishes. 
sha 


For the welfare of this city is indissolubly associated 


with that of our union, and the preservation of our 
liberty. 


In the sentiment which 1 
resently offer, they are indeed comprehended, 


I request permission to propose 
Let us never despair of the American republic. 

Mr. Clay, who appeared to be suffering from a severe 
cold, almost immediately retired. The social enjoy- 
ments of the evening were prolonged for some time b 
the company, with great vivacity, anda display of fine 
feeling and good fellowship. Their conversation was 
enlivened by many sprightly and good hamored sallies; 
of some of which, in the form of volunteer toasts, from 
various gentlemen, we have collected the following:— 

By John M. McCarty esqg—The people’s will should 
always be respected, yet sometimes reformed. 

By gen. Walter Jones—Reform; like charity, let it be- 
gin at home. 

By the hon. Mr. Sergeant, of Pennsylvania—The 
principles of the constitution, administered and applied 
by those who never practised aught against them. 

By Mr. Sergent, of New York—“A judicious tariff,” 
a tariff for the protection of politicians, not of manufac- 
tures. ~ 

By the hon. J. C. Wright—The present administra- 
tion; may they referm abuses where they find them, 
and not pretend to reform where none are found to 
exist. 

By Mr. Barkley Ward, of Virginia—The cause of 
domestic industry in the middle states; we will be cloth- 
ed by those who will be fec by us; and after a while we 
will cloth ourselves. 

By Mr. Wm. Steenbergen~ Henry Clay; the sterling 
friend and advocate of civil liberty and the rights of man, 


'the meridian of whose life has been dedicated to main- 


tain the sound and important principles of this republic: 
may she, in gratitude, reward him in the évening of 
life. 

By Mr. W. C. C. Claiborne. 

‘**He who climbs the mountain tops will find 

‘*The loftiest peaks most wrapped in clouds and snow: 

‘‘He who surpasses, or subdues mankind, 

“Must look down the hate of those below.” 

By Mr, P. Thompson—Richard Rush, the pure patriot, 
the aceomplished scholar, and the perfect gentleman, 

By Mr. Wm. Prentiss—Gen. P, B. Porter; the gal- 
lant soldier, the able statesman—the undeviating repub- 
lican, and honest unassuming maa. 

By maj. Stull—Samuel L. Southard; always a patri- 
otic citizen ot the United States, though an alien in his 
native state. 

By Mr. D. J. Caswell, of Ohio—William Wirt, esq. 
the learned jurist, the accomplished orator, and finished 
gentleman. 

By gen. Wm. F. Thornton—Public sentiment; better 
inferred from the present scene, than expressed by that 
which has just been acted. 

By Mr. G. Anderson—Our guest—“the lofty Allega- 
ny’? will soon hide him from our view, but his parting 
rav will eheer us with the hope of again feeling his me- 
ridian beams. 

By Mr. D. J. Caswell, of Ohio—Let aspirants for 

fice hail the rising sun—l Jook torward to the West and 
cheer the mild radiance of what is setting. 

By Mr. Nathan Smith—Henry Clay: when the wa- 
ters of bitterness and calumny, that now deluge the land, 
shall have subsided, like Noah from the ark of refuge, 
he will find himself on a proud eminence, unharmed by 
the storm. 

By J. S. Tyson, of Baltimore—Our union—the key- 
stone of the mighty arch of the western empire—the 
bond of twenty fous states; long as the American eagle 
shall wing her fight, may e pluribus unum be engraven 
on her countless images—long as the breezes of heaven 
shall rustle our forest leaves, may e pluribus unum glit- 
ter on the undulations of our flag. 








THE CHEROKEES. 
(From the New Echota ( Cherokee) Phenix, of Jan. 28.} 
It is frequently said that the Indians are given up to 
destruction; that it is the will of heaven that they should 
become extinet, and give way to the whiteman. ‘hose 
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swho assert this doctrine, seem to act towards these un- 
fortunate people in a consistent manner, either in ne- 
glecting them entirely, or endeavoring to hasten the pe- 
riod of their extinction. For our part, we dare not 
serutinize the designs of God’s providence towards the 
Cherokees. It may suffice to say that his dealings have 
been mercitul and very kind. He inclined the heart of 
George Washington, when we were in a savage state, 
to place us under the protection of the United States, 
by entering into a treaty of peace and friendship with 
our foretathers, on the second day of July, in the year 
of our'‘Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety one, 
‘in which treaty is the following provision: 

“That the Cherokee nation may beled toa greater de- 
gree of civilization, and to beome herdsmen and cultiva- 
tors, mstead of remaining hunters, the United States 
will, from time to time, furnish gratuitously the said na- 
tion with useful implements of husbandry.” 

He furthermore inclined that illustrious man, and his 
successors in office, and the agents of the United States, 
to carry the said provision into execution. By his over- 
ruling providence, a door was opened for the introdue- 
tion of those implements of husbandry; and at this day, 
were Washington living, he would find that his expec- 
tations and wishes were realized. He would rejoice, 
and those who compassionated the Indians with him 
would rejoice, to see that the Cherokees have in a great 
measure become herdsmen and cultivators. Where 
they were accustomed to hunt the deer, the bear, and 
the beaver, are seen their farms; and they labor peace- 
ably, for the troubles of warfare do not now molest 
them. 

But we cannot enumerate allthe dealings of God to- 
wards us in a temporal point of view. They are gra- 
cious, and to our minds would convey the belief that he 
has mercy still m store for us. But whatare his deal- 
ings in a Spiritual point oi view! ‘If the Lord was pleas- 
at destroy us, he would not have showed us all these 
things, nor would, as at this time, have told us such 
things as these.” We have heard great things indeed: 
salvation by Jesus Christ. To what purpose has God 
opened the hearts of Christians of different denomina- 
tions to commisserate not only the Cherokees, but all 
the other tribes? To what purpose are contributions 
freely made to support missionaries and schools? To 
what purpose is it that these missionaries meet with such 
remarkable success, and that preachers are arising from 
among the Cherokees themselves? ‘lo what purpose is 
it that hundreds have made a public profession of religion, 
andthat the number is rapidly increasing? To what 
purpose is it that the knowledge of letters has been dis- 
seminated with a rapidity unknown heretofore; and 
that eight-hundred copies ofa Cherokee hymn book is 
now issuing from our press? What do ‘all these indicate? 
Do they indicate the displeasure of God against us, and 
the certainty of our extinction? It is not for man to pry 
into the designs of God, where he has not expressly re- 
vealed them; but from past blessings we may hope for 
future mercies. 

The causes which have operated to exterminate the 
Indian tribes, that are produced as instances of the cer- 
tain doom ot the whole aboriginal family, appear plain to 
us. These causes did not exist in the Indians themselves 
nor in the will of Heaven, nor simply in the intercourse 
of Indians with civilized man; but they were precisely 
such causes as are now attempted by the states of Geor- 
gia; by infringing upon their rights; by disorganizing 
them, and cireumseribing their limits. While he pos- 
sesses a national characier there is hope forthe Indian; 
but take his rights away, divest him of the last spark of 
national pride, and introduce him to a new order of 
things; investhim with oppressive laws, grievous tobe 
borne, he droops like the fading flower before the noon 
day sun. Most of the northern tribes have fallen a prey 
to such causes; and the Catawbas of South Carolina are 
4 striking instance of the truth of what we say. There 
is hope for the Cherokees as long as they continue in 
their present situation; but disorganize them, either by 
removing them beyond the Mississippi, or by imposing 
on them ‘theavy burdens,”’ you cut a vital string in their 
national existence. 

_ Things will no doubt come to a final issue betore long 
regard to the Indians; and for our part we care not 
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how soon. The state of Georgia has taken a strong 
stand against us; and the United States must either de- 
tend us and our rights, or leave us to our foe. In the 
former case, the general government will redeem her 
pledge solemnly given in treaties; in the latter, she will 
violate her promise of protection, and we cannot in fu- 
ture dures. consistently, upon any guarantee made by 
her to us,either here or beyond the Mississippi. 


a 








MR. RANDOLPH. 
From the Washington Telegraph. 
A few words intended to have been said by Mr. Rane 
jolph, on the passage of the Cumberland read 
Ul. 

Sir:—I have had as little inclination as ability to par- 
take in the diseussions on this bill: but I cannot let it fi- 
nally pass without my solemn protest against it. 

If 1 were unrestrained by other considerations, and 

wished to superadd to an aggression upon the rights of the 
states, insult the most offensive to their pride, I would 
vote for this bill. If 1 wished to bring about collision and 
discord between the federal and state authorities; but a- 
bove all, if I had it most at heart to embroil the adminis~ 
tration just coming into power, and to embarrass their 
very first official movements, I would vote for this bill, 
y What sir! shall the federal authority seize upon the 
great passes and thoroughfares of our land, and construct 
barriers which no man shall be permitted to pass to mill 
or market, to church, to court, or to an election, without 
paying unto Cesar such tribute as the imperial pleasure 
shall prescribe? It we are to erect a splendid imperial 
government, let us at least endeavor to emulate the vire 
tues of the Romen despots, since we will copy their 
crumes, It never entered into the head of Tiberius him- 
self, that perfect model of a tyrant, to levy toll’s upon the 
Appian or Emilian. Sir, when these gates shall be erect- 
ed within her territory, it will be the bounden duty of the 
commonwealth of Virginia to abate the nuisance. This 
must bring her into a direct collision with the federal 
power. . You leave her no alternative,—for submission 
cannot be endured even in supposition. I shal) pursue 
the subject no farther, it is too painful to be dwelt up- 
on. 

[We have not yet seen a copy of the bill which passed, 
but intend to give ita place. We presume that it does 
not COMPEL any one to travel on the road nor forbid the 
making of a rival road, that persons may go to chureh or 
elections, and escape the toll. We take this occasion to 
say, that, on many accounts, we are desirous that this 
road should remain toll free—but if it must be lost to 
public usefulness, as it seems that it must, without levy- 
ing a light toll for the only and simple purpose of keep- 
ing it in repair, we think that the ‘‘general welfare,” 
will over balunce all notions of ‘‘state rights’? involved 
in the matter. If the road is a public benefit, though 
subject to the payment of tolls, it will be thankfully used 
—and not otherwise. | 





BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD. 

In the house of representatives of the U. S. on Feb. 
91, the following report was made: 

The committee on roads and canals, to which was re- 
ferred the memorial of the Baltimore and Ohio rail 
road company, 

REPORT, 

That this company was incorporated hy an act of the 
legislature of Maryland, in Febuary, 1827, which has since 
been confirmed by the states of Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania, through which it is supposed the road will pass in 
its progress to the Ohio river. The company was orga- 
nised in April, 1827.—The capital stock of the company 
consists of four million of dollars, three of which have 
been subscribed by private individuals, and the fourth bythe 
state of Maryland and the city of Baltimore. On this 
stock there has been paid by instalments seven and a half 
per centum, und a further call of 24 per centum payable 
on the 10th of March next, has been im a great measure 
| anticipated. 

The execution of the work was commenced on the 4th 
of July last, and has progressed with unusual spirit and 
activity. The graduation and bridging on twenty-five 





miles of the most expensive and diffientt part of the 
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route is under active operation, and is in a successful train 
of execution. An improved rail road car of recent in- 
vention has been put in operation on the temporary rail- 
Ways constructed for the removal of earth tor the gra- 
duation of the road, which promises the most important 
and beneficial results inthe diminution of the power ne- 
cessary for the transportation of heavy burd:ns on rail 


roads. The highest estimate made of the cost of this | 


work has been $20,000 per mile, and the experience of 
the company, we are assured, proves that it cannot ex- 
ceed und will most probabl: fall short of this sum. The 
distance from the city of Baltimore to the river Ohio may 
vary from 300 to 350 miles, so that the whole cost of exe- 
cuting this magnificent enterprise will not perhaps exceed 
seven millions of dollars. 

The committee believe that this work if successfully 
executed will greatly promote the interests of the union, 
and will be of national importance in reference to our 

reat military and commercial operations, and as a means 
or the safe and speedy transmission of the mail. Indi- 
viduals who have acquired their estates by industry and 
prudence.have invested millions in the stock of this com- 
pany. Associated with the venerable names of Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton, are found the names of many gen- 
tlemen of wealth, high character and great enterprise. 
it can hardly be thought necessary for the committee to 
enter into a long argument or statistical detail of facts to 
prove the advantages which will be derived trom the 
successful completion of this work. When we adv: rt 
to the various agricultural productions of the great sec- 
tions of our country to be connected by this road,—to 
their exhaustless mines of iron and coal.—their forests 
and quarries, and to the amount of foreign and domestic 
merchandise necessary for their supply, no doubt ean be 
entertained but that the interest of the nation requires 
that the facilities of transportation between them, should 
be increased by every practicable means. 

When corporations and individuals go before us in the 
execution of works, truly national in their character and 
objects, this government will not withhold its aid when 
we thus most effectually promote the diffusion of intelli- 
gence, secure the rapid movement and concentration of 
troops and military stores in war, extend the commerce 
of the states, and give permanency to the union. We 
should be urged to aid in that and similar works, when 
assured of their practicability from the consideration that 
the territory which will soon contain more than half the 
states in this union is separated from the seat of the na- 
tional government, by a rough and mountainous region, 
over which we have not constructed evena road on which 
we can with any reasonable safety and expedition trans- 
mit the mail, or convey to our Atlantic cities the richand 
various productions of the west. 

The committee have witnessed with regret the legal 
controversy which unfortunately exists between the rail 
road company and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Company, and which they believe might easily be settled 
tothe mutual interest of the parties, ty the cultivation 
of a proper spirit and a disposition to promote by the 
most efficient means the great interests of the country. 
independent of local jealousies and competition. In the 
favorable views entertained ofthe proposed rail road, the 
committee have not lost sight of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal, of which congress has expressed its decided 
approbst.on by various acts, and for the construction of 
which a liberal appropriation has been made; nor im any 
aid by which they propose to quicken the energies of the 
association, would they in any manner compromit the in- 
rests of the other. It hes been suggested that the right 
ucquired by the Chesapeake and Ohio canal company, to 
construct a rail road from Cumberland across the moun- 
tains to the west, precludes the rail road company 
irom constructing a similar work, under their subsequent 
charter, between the same points. While the commit- 
tce do not at this time feel themselves called upon to ex- 
press any opinion upon this question, it is, perhaps, not 
to be regretted, that the delay induced by other causes 
will alford ample opportunities for such surveys and ex- 
aminations to be made as shall demonstrate the practi- 
cability or inexpediency of these works in a manner sa- 
tisfactory to the respective companies, and thus conduce 
io the best interests of the public; and should the result 


—— 
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bring with it, prove unfavorable to the plans and objects 
of either company, an additional incentive to those already 
mentioned, will be presented for an union of interests 
and operations between all parties, by which will be at- 
tained with still greater certainty, the great object—a 
communication between the eastern and western naviga- 
ble waters, 

In examining the charter of the rail road company, the 
committee are aware that the provision prohibiting any 
other company or person from travelling upon or using 
any of the roads of the company without its license, seems 
to render it obnoxious to the charge of a close monopoly; 
but they have considered that in the transportation of all 
property on the rail way, wagons of a particular and uni- 
form construction only must be used, each having a 
proper adaption to the rail and that this consideration, 
with others which might be given, may require such a 
provision in the charter—the committee see no cause of 
alarm from this restriction. The interests of the com- 
pany will at all times, be best promoted by consulting that 
of the public. Time and experience will disclose the me- 
thods by which the great and paramount interests of the 
community can be most effectually subserved, and there 
can be no doubt but that the same patriotic views which 
prompted this undertaking will lead to the adoption of 
such regulations as shall prove best calculated to secure 
a safe, cheap and speedy communication, 

When the Chesapeake and Ohio canal and the Balti. 
more and Ohio rail road, shall both have been complet- 
ed to the point of their junction below Harper’s Ferry, 
the relative advantages of each will be fully demonstra- 
ted and no doubt is entertained by the committee but 
that their interests may be harmonized. The common 
object of both by which the great interests of the 
nation are to be advanced is to open the best practi- 
cable communication between the Chesapeake bay and 
the great valley of the Mississippi. The hope is enter- 
tained that these companies will co-operate in effecting 
by their united means this great enterprise in which the 
prosperity of the whole nation is so deeply involved. If 
experience shall justify the opinion that the rail road will! 
furnish greater practical advantages than the canal, the 
committee would cheerfully recommend a liberal appro- 
priation to the stock of the company, but as the comple- 
tion of a part of the work before the next session of con- 
gress will it is hoped realize in its advantages the wishes 
and expeetations of the company, the committee defer re- 
porting a bill or substituting any proposition on the sub- 
ject at this late period of the session. They arethe more 
readily reconciled to this delay (the result of necessity) 
trom the cireumstance that this enterprising association, 
proceeding as they appear to have done with a caution 
proportioned to the magnitude of the undertaking, have 
sent scientfic and practical engineers to examine the 
most important works of this description in England, the 
result of whose observations will enable the company to 
prosecute the work under more favorable auspices and 
will also furnish important data for the information of 
congress whenever they may be required to legislate on 
this interesting subject, 





PANAMA INSTRUCTIONS, 
In senate, February 28, 1829. 

The following resolution, offered last evening by 
Mr. Webster, was taken up for consideration: 

‘‘Resolved, That the president of the United States 
be requested to communicate to the senate, confiden- 
tially, and in its executive character, copies of the instruc- 
tions given to the ministers of the United States to 
the congress of Panama, and of the communications 
of the other governments represented at that con- 
gress, to the government of the United States, or so 
much thereof as may be communicated without detriment 
to the public interest.” 

(The words first italicised were inserted during 
the debate, and those last in italics, or words to that 
effect, were, of course, stricken out. |] 

Mr. Tazewell, said he should like to hear some 
reason why, at thislate period of the session, this 
subject, formerly productive of so much excitemen! 





of such examinations and the experience which time will 


and discussion, was again brought forward. 
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Mr. Webster said it was for the very reason indi- 
cated in the remark of the senator from Virginia, 
that he had offered the resolution. The subject of 
the Panama mission, while it lasted, was highly in- 
teresting. It would be very interesting to know the 
results of that mission, so far as it had any results. 
His object was simply, as stated in the resolution, to 
make public all the proceedings of the executive on 
this matter, if they could be published without pre- 
judice tothe public interest. It wasa transaction 
that had passed by, and become a part of the diplo- 
matic history of the country. He had nothing In 
view except information, and there would be no ex- 
pense, except that of the publication. 

Mr. Tazewell replied, that it was of little conse- 
quence what the object was, the course pursued was 
incorrect. Here wasa president who had only three 
days to serve, and the senate were required to make 
a call upon him for important public documents, re 
lating to the foreign intercourse of the country, and 
which had never been published. He thought it 
better to wait a few days, and then make a call upon 
the then executive. These instructions might con- 
tain matter which it was improper to have go be- 
fore the public: they related to the policy of the 
country, which it would not, perhaps, be prudent to 
expose to the eyes of other nations He objected to 
the call being made at this time, because, if import- 
ant secrets should be brought to light, the responsi- 
bility of the course would not light upon the present 
executive, and might embarrass the next. He ob- 
jected to the manner in which the resolution was ex: 
pressed. It was left to the judgment of the presi- 
dent to say how much of the instructions should be 
made public, after all the responsibility had been re- 
moved from him, and he could publish just as much 
or just as little as he pleased. He thought it more 
proper for the next administration to make the se- 
lection, when they would bear the responsibility of 
their own acts. He considered it incorrect, and 
dangerous. : 

Mr. Webster said he saw no good reason why the 
motion should not be made now, as well as three 
days hence. The senator from Virginia seemed to 
go upon the ground thatthe same discretion would 
no tbe exercised by the present executive, as 
would be exercised, three days hence, by the next. 
This he did not believe: for the executive was as 
much bound to answer the call of the senate for in- 
formation at the present time, as at any other, and to 
exercise ils discretion. The object was, as he had 
Stated, simply that the executive might have an op 
portunity to publish these instructions, as a vindica- 
tion of ils own conduct, in a measure. upon which 
its policy had not only been doubted, but its mo 
tives had been very much censured, and very much 
assailed. The injunction of secrecy having been 
removed from the proceedings of the senate, the 
views of the senators who opposed it, and the mes- 
sages of the executive upon the subject, had long 
since been made public. Now, he wished the in- 
Structions given to the ministers should be revealed, 
and then the whole facts wouid be placed before the 
people, for them to judge. He could see no obdjec- 
tion to this. The resolution, as a means of getting 
the information, was a common course; it was pro- 
posed in the common manner, and it seemed to be 





the information connected with the subject; but only 
for so much as, in the opinion of the president, 
might be communicated without injury to the pub- 
he service. It was true that this wasa discretion ne- 
cessary to be exerted by the president in all cases 
where a public call was made for documents con- 
nected with the diplomatic relations of the country, 
but this only demonstrates the necessity of making 
the call under circumstances which will entitle the 
senate to receive all the information connected with 
the subject, thus enabling us to determine, according 
to our diseretion, whether the whole may not be 
made public without detriment to the interests of the 
country. He would not be satisfied, in this case, 
with being told that it was not to be presumed, that, 
in making this communication to congress, the pre- 
sident would not exercise his discretion discreetly, 
prudently, and honestly. It was sufficient that, as 
the resolution now stood, the public might be pre- 
sented with an imperfect and partial view of the 
subject. It may be that a portion of the instruc- 
tions and communications cannot be prudently pub- 
lished; and it may also happen that the suppression 
of these parts may present an imperfect or a gar- 
bied view of the subject, one calculated to make a 
false impression on the public mind. In matters of 
opinion, man, with the best intentions andentirely 
free from party feelings, may be led into errors. 
The president may think ou this subject very diffe- 
rently from the senate. He may deem communica- 
tions unimportant which the senate may suppose to 
be very material, or he may believe that matters 
cannot be safely disclosed, which we may consider 
altogether harmless, aud, perhaps, indispensable to 
the clear understanding of the whole subject. What 
is the result of our own experience in the very case 
before us? When the Panama mission was first 
brought before thesenate, the president communicat- 
ed certain documents and information, which he 
considered ali that was necessary to give a full view 
of the character and objects of the mission. Now 
it sohappened that that portion of the senate with 

hich it was his pride to have acted on that occa- 
sion, did believe that very uateriai information was 
withheld—information which was drawn out by the 
calls subsequently made on the executive, and which, 
in his opinion, entirely changed the aspect of the 
iffair. The truth is, thatthe Panama mission, as 
presented to the senate by the first message of the 
president, was a measure of a very different charac- 
ter from that which was, at a later period, presented 
to this house, and which differed still more from the 
same measure when it got into the house of represen- 
tatives. And who could tell what may be its char- 
acter as disclosed vy the communications which may 
uow be made in answer tothis call. The object of 
every gentieman ought to be to disclose the whole 
truth. He, therefore, protested against any call oa 
the executive which should fall short of a full dix 
closure of every fact, and a communication of every 
document connected with the subject. When these 
should be communicated, the senate would be able 
to form an opinion whether the wiole could be made 
public without injury to the public service, and, if 
not, whether the puolication of any part could take 
place, without conveying an erroneous impression of 
the facts. He had no ebdjection to the publication of 





but an act of common justice that the administration |every thing connected with the Panama mission, 
should be allowed the opportunity of setting them- | feeling, as be did, the perfect assurance that the 


selves right in the estimation ofthe public. He call- 
ed for the ayes and noesupon the adoption of the 
resolution. 

Mr. Hayne objected to the resolution oa account 
of its terms, and also because it properly belonged 
to the executive business of the senate, and ought 
to be submitted to the senate when acting in its exe- 
ecutive capacity. The resolution did not call for all 





more the subject was discussed and examined, the 
more clearly it would appear thatit wasa wild, 
visionary, or dangerous project. But it was obvious 


'that the resolution, now vefore the senate, restricted 


as itis, puts every thing im the power of the presi- 
dent, and leaves it to his discretion tu bring the sub- 
ject before the world in any way he may tniok pro- 
per. To this, from the experience of the senate on 
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this subject, he for one was not willing to give his as- 
sent. For the purpose, therefore, of enabling the 
senator from Massachusetts to bring this motion be- 
fore the senate when acting in its executive charac 
ter thereby to enable us to receive all the documents 
connected with the subject in order that we may 
exercise our own discretion in making the whole or 
any part of :t public, he would now move to lay the 
resolution on the table. 

This motion was withdrawn atthe request of Mr 
Webster. We said it was unnecessary to repeat the 
object he had in view in introdneing this resolution 
he had already stated his motives, and he had not 
anticipated the least objection to its passage. While 
the subject of the Panama mission was before con- 
gress, great alarm had been spread through the coun- 

in relation to it. Great fears were either felt or 
feigned, both in and out of congress, that the ob- 
jects of the executive were not correct that the 
measure was unconstitutional, and the ministers ap- 
pointed might compromit the honor of the country. 
He wished to ascertain how far those fears were 
justified; he cared not in what form the information 
was obtained: this was a common, and a convenient 
one. Gentlemen who had expressed their views and 
apprehensions, would not, surely, now that their 
fears had gone forth tothe world under the sanc- 
tion of their own names, now that the measure had 
produced all the effects it could produce upon the 
public, prevent those who thought differently from 
giving their views. While their fears in relation 
to these instructions had been published, gentlemen 
could not in justice keep the facts, the real instruc 
tions, locked up. He carednotfor the time when 
the call was made; he hoped it would be made as 
soon as might be, and if gentlemen objected to the 
manner of the call, he was willing to meet all their 
views, if it was possible; he was willing the instruc- 
tions should be required confidentially, and that the 
whole should be required; he, theretore, moved a 
modification of the resolution, by inserting ‘‘confi- 
dentially,” and striking out the last clause. 

Mr. Hayne, said he preferred proceeding in the 
usual course. It was altogether an executive matter, 
and should be made and received in their executive 
character. 

Mr. Webster was willing to, and did modify the 
resolution still further, by the insertion of the words 
‘tin its executive character.” 

Mr. Hayne said he would still prefer the ordinary 
course. He renewed his motion to Jay the resolu 
tion on the table, but withdrew it at the request of 
Mr. Benton. 

Mr. Benton said he could conceive of no difficulty 
which would arise from the form of the call. The 
documents would be marked confidential, and would 
be opened in secret session. 

Mr. Tazewell rose and remarked, that the original 
defect of the resoiution could not be removed. He 
eared notin whut form, or when it was moved, he 
would oppose it. The reason for the call was avowed 
to be to give the executive an opportunity to publish 
its views on amatter which has been discussed and 
was atan end. If the president wishes to make his 
views public let him do it. If he wisi.es to publish 
the cocuments let him do it. It would be necessary 
for us to pass this resolution if we wished to force 
from him documents which would inculpate him, 
and which he chose to keep back: but it is unneces- 
sary for us to passa resolution for the purpose of 
enabling him to publish documents which he might 
wish to publish. The objects is, to ease the president 
by the interposition of this body. The president 
having but two or three days of office, will feel but 
little responsibility for the effect of the publication; 
but shall we assist him to do it, who have six years 
of responsibility? But, if all this be done, what isto 





be the result? Are you to take up this business 
again, and follow it through all the mutations of the 
executive will? Are the “fears, felt or feigned,” by 
those who opposed the Panama mission, to be pro- 
nounced unfounded, because they are not justified 
by the instructions given after those “fears, felt or 
feigned,” were expressed? Are those instructions 
to be given to the public now, to expound what oc. 
curred six months before the instructions were writ- 
ten? I cannot speak intelligibly to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. He was not in this body at 
the time alluded to. But my brethern, said Mr. T., 
on my right and left, saw the monstrous project as 
it was first brought before us, 

Here, when the doors were closed, the president 
presented the project in one light, and subsequently 
m © dified it, and laid it before the house of represen- 
tatives in another light. In an elaborate argument 
before the house of representatives, he attempted to 
avoid the objections which the project had met with 
in this body. The instructions, framed with a ful] 
knowledge of all the objections urged against the 
original project, are now proposed to be published, 
for the purpose of enlightening the public as to the 
real views of the executive. But will you get all the 
instructions? Shall we, with our eyes closed, ask 
for all the documents affecting the Panama mission? 
He presumed that the senator from Massachusetts 
knew no more than he as to the character of ali 
these documents. How, then, will he venture to 
open the bureau of the secretary of state and give 
publicity to its whole contents? In doing this, [said 
Mr T.] we would set an example which would be 
productive of infinite mischief hereafter. We were 
here arrayed in majurity and minority. The ad- 
ministration supported by this minority was about 
to goout. The minority calls for fuel to keep alive 
the flame which party differences have excited. I 
care not, said Mr. T. how Jong the controversy is 
continued, nor how long the acrimonious feeling 
which it produced, and which he had hoped was 
subsided, shall prevail. But he opposed the resolu- 
tion on account of the injury which it would pro- 
duce in our foreign concerns. The senator from 
Massachusetts must see that no good end can be at- 
tained by looking into the character of the congress 
of Panama. He might as well propose to obtain the 
views of the president as to the character of some 
other bodies, at other times. The president had 
found no difficulty in tearing away the veil from 
some secret transactions, and he presumed that, 
when it should suit his purposes, he would find as 
little difficulty in bringing to the public view, with- 
out the aid of the senate, as much of the Panama 
project as he might see fitto publish. 

Mr. Webster said, that nothing was further from 
his expectation, than thata resolution calling for in- 
formation, a motion so constitutional, so conforma- 
ble to the practice of both houses, and often so ne- 
cessary, should have met with opposition, or pro- 
duced debate He wished for no contention; he 
courted no controversy. He had no desire to create 
new, or to revive old topics of dispute. It had not 
occurred to him that any such consequence would 
naturally follow from this resolution; and it would 
not escape observation, that, after the modification 
of it had taken place, he had been asked to withdraw 
the call for the yeas and nays, upon the supposition, 
doubtless, that no opposition was intended. But the 
affair, it seems, had taken another turn. But, what- 
ever course the discussion should take, he should not 
imitate the example of wandering into extraneous 
and irrelevant matter. Still less should he attack in- 
dividuals, or allude to occurrences no way connected 
with this subject, for the purpose of making personal 
observa‘ions, or inflicting pain. He intended, in this 
and otner occasions, to discharge his public duties 
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with decorum towards all public men, and with ab 
stinence from asperity and personal vituperation and 
reproach. As to the resolution itself common jus 
tice required its adoption The resolution, as origt- 
nally framed, requested that the instructions to our 
ministers at Panama should be communicated to us, 


so far as the public service would properly allow them | 
This was the usuai course, It) 
was customary in re, and in relation to all negotia-, 


to be made public. 


tions, either pending or closed. How long was 't 
since a member from Maine had made a similar call 
for the correspondence of our commissioners under 
the treaty of Ghent? This call had been made for 
the purpose of publishing that correspondence, al- 
though it related to a question of great importance 
still pending, nevertheless, it was readily acceded to, 
or, according to usage. it was limited by reference 
to the discretion of the president 

With the same limitation, he had now moved this 
resolution, and it had been immediately objected to. 
To remove ajl objection, he had then so modified it 
as to require the information to be communicated 
confidentially, so that the senate itself might judge 
what part could be properly published. But, although 
this seemed, for the moment, satisfactory to every 
body, yet now it is opposed with the same earnest- 
ness asbefore. He had been asked, by the member 
from Virginia, if he had seen the instructions? He 
was willing to answer, and he answered that he had 
not. He had been asked again, as if tha! could be 
possibly a proper question on such an occasion, if the 
president wished the ipstructions published? To 
which, also, he was willing to answer, that he knew 
nothing of the president’s wishes on the subject. He 
had called for these instructions on the ground that 
this was a proper time to make them public The 
occasion had passed by. The mission had become a 
part of the political history of the country It had 
been a question which had much divided the opinions 
of public men. Was any thing more just or proper. 
than that now the country should have a full view of 
the whole subject? To what end does the member 
from Virginia declare, with such emphasis, and en- 
force with so much repetition, that there are majori- 
ties and minorities on this floor? Does he wish 
rather to rally a party, than to take the sober judg- 
ment of the senate on this question? Does he mean. 
when other arguments fail, to accomplish his end by 
talking of parties, and of the propriety of majorities 
resisting motions made by those in the minority? 
Was it the members object to preserve strong lines 
of distinction between majorities and minorities? 
Certainly it was the ordinary effect of such a tone of 
argument as had now been resortedto, to preserve 
such lines; and if what was both just in itself, and 
according to uniform practice, was to be resisted by 
the argument of majorities and minorities, distinc. 
tions of that kind were very likely to prevail, unless, 
indeed, individuals should, ere long, undertake the 
task of thinking and acting for themselves—an event, 
he hoped, not yet to be despaired of 

He had already said his original object had been 
to request the president to send all! the instructions, 
or so much thereof ashe thought might, with pro- 
priety, be made public. This being opposed, because 
it left the matter in the president’s discretion, he 
had altered his motion so asto ask for the whoie, and 
to request it to be sent confidentially. This was the 
present shape of the question § If the instructions 
come here, they willbe underourcontrol We shall 
be able to judge what may safely be published. 
Are gentlemen afraid of this course? Dare they not 
trust the senate? Dare they not trust themselves? 
If the senate should refuse to publish any part, still 
the motion will have been proper. because it was 
proper that the senate itself should see the instruc- 
tions. It had been asked, why does not the presi- 








dent himself publish them? He did not know that 
the president wished them published. Whether he 
did or not, was wholly immaterial. This motion was 
not made for the president, but for the country. It 
was to enable the people to see the real character of 
a mission, about which so much had peensaid. And 
it was somewhat singular. he thonght, that gentle- 
men should refuse all opportunity to make the pre- 
sident’s instructions public, who had taken care to 
m.ke their own speeches (delive:ed in closed doors) 
against the mission public. The member from Vir- 
ginia himself had favored, not only the senate, but 
the country, with his objections to the mission. 
After long debate in the senate, the injunction of se- 
erecy had been removed, and the debate published, 
These speeches had long been before the country; 
and was i! not fair now to have a sight of the conduct 
of the executive itself? Gentlemen said the executive 
was instructed by their discussion; and that the in- 
structions will not show the original objects of the 
mission But how could this be known tiilthe in- 
structions were seen? All that was matter of argu- 
ment. Gentlemen seem to wish the public judgment 
to be formed, with their own views made known, 
while those of the executive should be kept secret. 
The people were to form an opinion of the presi- 
dent’s objects and intentions, not from the instruc- 
tions given by himself to the ministers, but from the 
conjectures, the surmises, the imputations, of his 
opponents! All these last were to be spread abroad; 
while so plain an act of justice as to let the presi- 
dent speak for himself, through his instructions, was 
to be refused Did gentlemen so much fear confu- 
tation from these instructions? Were they so ap- 
prehensive that. wheresoever these instructions 
should see the light, the whole fabric of their op- 
position to the mission would vanish? Did they feel 
safer to combat in the dark, than in the light? They 
had seen no harm in making their own views of this 
mission public, How is it that they now see so much 
harm in making equally public the views of others? 

For his own part, he felt confident that this pa- 
rade of opposition would not answer its end. The 
people will naturally desire to see the instructions 
given to our ministers. It will be esteemed but just 
to publish them, now that the occasion is passed. and 
‘he mission itself has become matter of history. 
After all that had been said of majorities and minor- 
ities, he trusted that the senate would feel it due to 
its own character, to its own sense of justice and 
propriety, and to the country, to accede to the reso- 
lution—since, sooner or later, the country would re- 
quire the publication of what is now requested. 

Mr. Benton would vote differently on this occasion 
from what he would if the present administration 
were to continue in power. If they were to con- 
tinue, he would struggle to the uttermost to have all 


| the instructions communicated confidentially to the 


senate: those who had opposed the mission to Pana- 
ma might also have an opportunity of endeavoring to 
get all they conceived material before the public. 
But this administration was pot to continue. Ii went 
out of power in three days. and could gain nothing 
by making an imperfect communication, for the new 
administration would immediately have it in its pow- 
er to show any thing that might be left behind If 
it should turn out to be the fact that the president 
had dropped, or modified, when he came to give his 
instructions, any of the objects originally communi- 
cated to the senate, it would be a high compliment 
to the nineteen senators who opposed the mission, 
and, for that reason, were so often denounced for a 
factious and unprincipled opposition. To authorise 
the publication (ifthe authority ~ as necessary) seem- 
ed to be an act of courtesy, perhaps of justice, toa 
retiring administration; if a partial publication was 
made, it would be corrected ina few days; and nd 
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advantage would be gained to one side, or injury 
done to the other, where the correction would be so 
prompt. 

Mr. Tazewell spoke. I have been supposed, said 
he, by the senator from Massachusetts, to have re- 
sisted an application made here, in a way unbecom 
ing and indecorous. It is probable that I do not see 
this in the same light in which it is viewed by the se 
nator from Massachusetts. I have not been taught 
decorum in the same school with him; and probably 
I shall never go there to learn it. 

The senator from Massachusetts had exhibited his 
proposition in two or three different lights, and sup- 

it in two or three different ways. He yes- 
terday laid before usa resolution. To-day, being 
called upon for some reason for its adoption, he 
stated that its object was to enable the president to 
vindicate his administration from the charges brought 
against it, on the score of this mission. Yet now he 
does not know that the president even wishes the 
publication tobe made. His proposition is varied, 
and so shall bemy answer. He wishes the informa- 
tion now for the gratification of his own curiosity. 
If thesenator contemplates any public action on the 
information, I would go with him in calling for it, 
but § would not call for it, merely for the purpose of 
gratifying private curiosity. That can be satisfied 
inareadier way. If I am guilty of indecorum in 
having used the words ‘‘minority and majority,” 
how shall the senator from Massachusetts be ac- 
quitted for attributing the opposition to the Panama 
mission to fears ‘‘either felt or feigned?” It is cer 
tain that those who felt these fears did not feign 
them; and that those who feigned them did not feel 
them. If the senator will use words like these, he 
must not wonder that we use the words “majority 
and minority.” He was rather inclined to think that 
the senator belonged to the majority of that day when 
the Panama project was proposed. 

The senator from Massachusetts had now varied 
his motion, calling for all the papers confidentially, 
and asks us whether we can distrust the senate 
He distrusted every body when applications departing 
from precedence were made He saw no motive for 
the application now. Why was this time selected? 
Why could not the senator have waited for two or 
three days? You call on an executive who has not six 
ty hours to jive, for documents in relation to very im- 
portant subjects He had as much confidence in 
the senate as in any other body of men. It was im- 
possible to conceive the true character of the mis. 
sion as first proposed. It was contemplated to hold 
a congress for the purpose of settling American law, 
in contra-distinction to public law. This was asub- 
stantial distinction. It was not an abstract principle, 
nor is it atall times convenient for our ambassadors 
to carry their instructions on their foreheads. Bad 
as our policy had been, in some negotiations, we 
had not made every body acquainted with the in- 
structions given to our ministers. A code of law 
was to be settled by the northern and southern states 
of America. It was not fit that the instructions re- 
lative to pending or finished negotiations on that sub- 
ject should be published. This was an ans er to the 
question what harm there was in thecall. There 
was much harm in showing to the world what was or 
is the policy of the U. States, in relation to South 
America. He would be happy to converse with the 
senator from Mass. in private, on these subjects, to 
satisfy his curiosity on this or any other subject, so 
far as it might be in his power, and to have his opin- 
ion on the question of public law involved in these 
subjects. But he was unwilling that the curiosity of 
the senator should be gratified in the manner pro- 
posed. 

Mr. Smith, of Maryland, said the discussion would 


transacted, and this resolution mightas will be taken 
up next week, when we should have nothing to do, 
asnow He moved tolay the resolution on the tabie, 
and gave notice that he should not withdraw his 
motion. 


The yeas and nays, onthe motion, being ordered 
at the request of Mr. Chambers, . 

The question was taken to lay the resolution on the 
table, and decided in the negative, as follows: 

YEAS— Messrs. Barnard, Berrien, Bouligny, Chan- 
dier. Dickerson, Dudley, Eaton, Hayne, Iredell, 
Johnson, of Ken. Kane, King, McKinley, Prince, 
Rowan, Smith. of Maryland, Smith, of South Caro- 
lina, Tazewell, Tyler, White, Willams, Woodbury 
22 

NAYS—Messrs' Barton, Bell, Benton, Branch, 
Burnet, Chambers, Chase, Foot, Hendricks, Holmes, 
Johnston, of Louisiana, Knight, Marks, Noble. Ridge- 
ly, Robbins, Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, Silsbee, 
Thomas, Webster, Willey—23. 


Mr Chambers said, that, having been one of thoso 
who had participated im sanctioning the mission, he 
might be allowed, according to the terms of the se- 
nator from Virginia, to claim the notice of the senate 
to this resolution The senator had said thata dis- 
closure of the instructions might be proper to vin- 
dicate the course of those wh» had been engaged jn 
the adoption of the measure, but not to gratify indi- 
vidual curiosity. He claimed, under this concession, 
the aid of those i structions to prove the correct. 
ness of the measures of those with whom he then 
acted. When the Panama mission was advised by 
the executive, it became the subject of long and ani- 
mated discussion inthis body. By those who op- 
posed it, now called ‘‘the 19.”’ by the senator from 
Missouri, [Mr Benton] many and great evils were 
predicted as its necessary result. By the then mae 
jority of the senate, the existence of the alleged 
danger was denied: they saw nothing to excite 
alarm, in the objects of the proposed assemblage of 
ministers, under the limited agency which the exe. 
cutive had avowed it to be its policy to have in its 
operations, and they denied that the objects of the 
executive, or the effects of the mission, would be 
detrimental to the true interests of the nation. Af- 
ter the discussion ended here, the injunction of se- 
crecy was removed, and long and labored arguments 
‘of the adversaries of the measure were published 
[to the American public, containing the assertions of 
gentlemen on one side, and all the arguments by 
which those assertions could be sustained. The ques- 
tion then became matter of general interest through 
the nation, and divided public opinion. Whether 
the advocates of the measure were right, in assert- 
ing the policy of the executive to be wise, and its 
objects beneficial, it must be obvious, depends on 
what were the objects and views of the executive, 
and these can but be explained by knowing the pre- 
cise instructions committed to our ministers 


Without them the American people can never de- 
cide with intelligence or accuracy, upon the very is- 
sue between us; because, from them alone can be dis~ 
tinctly know the true character and purposes of our 
connexion with the proposed congress of ministers. 
When these come to be fully and accurately disclos- 
ed, we affirm that they willdemonstrate the correct- 
ness of our proceedings; and as they are necessa 
to a right judgment on the subject, and their produc- 
| tion can prejudice no existing interest or relation of 
ithe country, we say we have a right to demand this 
proof of the judicious policy we recommended. 
| Every public man has, and ought to have a proud and 

anxious wish to stand fair and straight in the estima- 
tion of the public, and duty and justice to ourselves 
afford motives sufficient to warrant our demand for 











be interminable. There was much business to be/ this proof, without reference to the purpose suggest- 
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ed by senators on the other side, that this is to justi- 
fy the executive, and that the executive has the pow- 
er to publish what it pleases on the subjects, and 
does not require a resolution of this body. ('f the 
executive thinks proper to publish for its own pur- 
poses, be it so; but we have to take care for our- 
selves—we want the nation to determine between 
us and those who differ with us, and we want the 
facts disclosed on which that judgment must be form- 
ed. Let the facts, and al! the facts, go to the world, 
and we are willing toabidethe result. In asking 
this, do we propose to rekindle old controversies, 
and awaken party animosities that are slumbering? 
No such thing. The Panama congress and all its ope- 
rations are at an end—the senator from Virginia says 
the whole thing is dead. Our connexion with it is 
matter of political history, and there is no longer a 
divison of sentiment upon any subject now in pro- 
gress, which has relation fo it. 

But the political history of the country ought to 
be impartial—it ought not to be composed from ex- 
parte materials, and the agentsin the transactions it 
records have a plain interest in having it founded on 
fact, and on the whole fact. 

We are told there may be danger in these disclo- 
sures: they may develope the views of this govern- 
ment, to too great an extent, tothe observation of 
foreign powers. 

Sir, there can be no possible danger in pursuing 
the course proposed by this resolution. Whether 
mischief would arise from a publication of the doc- 
uments called for by the resolution is a matter about 
which we certainly cannot form an accurate opinion 
until we know what they contain. He had never 
read a line of the instructions, and did not profess 
to know what they were more than any other sena- 
tor on the floor. He certainly could not, therefore, 
assume upon himself to say their publication would 
be injurious, and he could not conjecture why they 
should beso. But the resolution has suggested the 
means the most appropriate to guard against such 
difficulties. it proposes to have them sent to this 
body, that the members of the senate, the constitu 
tional counsellors of the president, charged emphat- 
ically with the co-ordinate direction and control of 
the foreign relations of the government, who have 
not the privilege but the obligation to become acquaint- 
ed with its diplomatic concerns, may determine how 
far it will be safe to give them publicity; and what 
portion of them must still remain in the secret ar- 
chives of the American government. What more 
can gentlemen ask? They have told us, more than 
once, we are in the minority: they know and feel 
their strength, and surely they are not unwilling to 
trust themselves. We ask for justice, and we sub 
mit it to themselves to mete to us a proper measure 
of it, and can they fear they will mete it too large- 
ly? But we are told, and have repeated to us, that 
the present executive is in the very act of retiring 
from office, and that this application ought to be de- 
ferred untila new administration is installed. This, 
to me, is a singularly strange notion. A system of 
policy recommended and adopted by this adminis- 
tration is the subject on which opinion is divided— 
whether it. merits approbation or censure will much 
depend on the peculiar views, motives, and objects 
which influenced this administration to propose it. 
We ask to have these very individuals disclose their 
motives and objects, and to furnish all the data from 
which we can recollect them, and we are answered 
that we must wait till they have left office, and then 
apply ourselves to their successors, who were strang- 
ers to the whole matter. The mere statement of 
this position sufficiently shows it to be unreasonable, 
and that it cannot justify the “majority” of which 
gentlemen remind us, in refusing us the demand for 
information, where alone it ought to be sought. 
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But another, and, if possible, a yet more strange 
idea has been suggested and repeated by the honora- 
ble senator from Virginia, that because in a few days, 
‘in 60 hours,” to use the senator’s language, the 
term of the present executive will expire, therefore, 
there is no responsibility with the present incumbents 
on which we can rely for a full and fair disclosure 
of all the documents. Why, sir, is it possible that 
the doctrine 1s publicly and deliberately avowed on 
this floor, that for the last sixty hours of his term, a 
president o the United States has not the same res- 
ponsibili y, both to the law and to public opinion, 
which existed during the first or any other sixty hours 
of his term? 

Mr. Tazewell explained. He had not argued that 
the president would not answer the call truly; but 
that he was not responsible for the injurious effects 
produced by the disclosures on our foreign concerns. 

Mr. Chambers resumed. The senator leaves his 
position preci-ely as itwas His expianation asserts 
the same principle in different language. It says 
‘*the president is not to feel the effect and weight of 
what is to occur.” I say he does bear ths weight, 
The weight consists in the load of infamy which 
would attach to any officer who could so far forget 
himself as to furnish, in answer to a cali like this, 
garbled and mutilated papers, the weight is in the 

dium which would |:ursue such a man into retire- 
ment, and during life; and it 1s precisely this which 
constitutes the real responsibility of all your officers, 
But here again the fears of the senator ought to be 
removed by the consideration, that, if any thing in 
reference to this matter be left undone by the pre- 
sent executive, his “sixty hours” will bring into 
power a new executive with dispositions to detect 
such attempt, and to correct its influence, and to do 
all the justice to the “majority,” which itis to be 
hope that majority will not, by an exercise of its 
numerical force, deny to the ‘‘minority.” 


Mr. Berrien said: I had not the slightest intention 
to participate in this debate. Ihave, however, been 
required to record my vote in favor of the motion to 
lay this resolution on the table. On the question of 
its adoption, I will again register that vote against 
the resolution itself; and I desire to state for myself, 
the reasons which will influence my conduct. 


I do not mean to question, in the smallest degree, 
the force or conclusiveness of the arguments which 
have been urged by those with whom I act on this 
oceasion, when I say that my refusal to acquiesce in 
the proposal of the senator from Massachusetts, will 
result from considerations which have not yet been 
distinctly stated to the senate. To sustain that refu- 
sal, I do not feel that it is necessary for me to discuss 
the propriety of calling upon the president, at the 
moment when he is retiring from office, to furmsh the 
evidence on which the American people are to decide 
upon his own political conduct, to express an appre- 
hension that, in answering that call, any portion of 
the evidence which is contained in the department of 
state would be withheld, or to suggest, what it rather 
hehooves the friends of the present executive to con- 
sider how much more fit it would be to demand that 
evidence from his successor. With the most entire 
respect for those who act with me on this occasion, 
and without the slightest disposition to conceal from 
them with whom it is my fortune to differ, the reasons 
which influence my conduct, | will state, frankly and 
briefly, the grounds on which I rest my objections to 
this measure. 


Sir, I de not see, either in the terms of this resolu- 
tion, in the avowed motive for its introduction, or in 
the history of the transaction to which it refers, any 
sufficient reason for giving thesanction of my vote to 
the merely gratuitous act, which the senate is called 
upon to perform. 
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What is it which this resolution proposes to call 
from the recesses of the department of state—to 
ad before the American people—and to expose to 

the view of the other nations of the world? The in 
structions of the president of the United States to the 
ministers who were to have represented us in the 
congress of Panama, if they could have found it—to 
revive the discussion of a transaction, which was a 
ay oni experiment in its origin—a political abortion 
n its resuit—which agitated the public mind in its 
progress—ard of which the consummation may be 
sought in the decisive judgment pronounced by the 
American people, on the project and its projectors. 

And what, sir, are the motives urged, by the sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, to induce us to sustain this 
call? For a moment let us consider them—Gentle- 
men are shocked by the terms majority and minority 
in the connexion in which they are used by the sena- 
tor from Virginia They deprecate the array of par- 
ties on this floor And yet, in the very act of pre- 
senting this resolution, and even still more distinctly, 
in the motives which are avowed to sustain it, they 
themselves have traced, with a precision not to be 
mistaken, those very party lines which they shudder 
to contemplate. 

They tell us, that, in the progress of this measure, 
certain apprehensions were ‘‘felt or feigned,” that the 
instructions which would be given by the president 
to our ministers who were to go in quest of the con- 
gress of Panama, would be injurious to the public 
interests They wish to have these instructions made 
public, for the purpose of determining whether these 
apprehensions were realized by the event, it may be 
to enable them to arraign their sincerity; to discuss 
with the advantage of the evidence which the presi- 
dent shall furnish, the question whether, in point of 
fact, they were “felt or feigned’? We ask, what 
beneficial purposes is to be effected by this inquiry? 
The transaction to which it refers has gone by Hap 
pily for us, the mission was merely abortive; and, in 
the course of events, and by common consent, this 
experiment in diplomacy has been consigned to the 
oblivion which it merited. It is connected with no 
measure on which we are called toact. The ques. 
tion whether these fears were felt or feigned, or fan- 
cied, cannot influence our conduct in the discharge 
of any duty which now devolves upon us. To what 
purpose, then, shail we revive this discussion? It was 
one of the evils of this ill fated measure, that it serv- 
ed in its day to agitate the public mind; to distrac: 
the councils of the nation Isit desirable for gen 
tlemen again to light up the torch of discord? Do 
they seek, by means of this resolution, to furnish 
themselves with a weapon of attack? Be it so, sir,— 
for myself, I do not invite the controversy, and I will 
not shrink from it. They will find that weapon as 

owerless, for the purpose of assault, as it was feeble 
or that of defence. But why are we called to their 
assistance? Does any man venture to question the 
sincerity of the apprehensions which were expressed 
on this floor? No, sir. What then? Does he require 
us to furnish him with the means by which that sin- 
cerity is to be arraigned, irresponsibly arraigned, be- 
fore the tribunal of the public? Such a call imposes 
upon me no duty as a senator, and, addressed to me 
as an individual, it is indignantly repelled. 

Do gentlemen desire to prove the correctness of 
their own course, and that of the projectors of this 
measure, by exposing these instructions to the pub- 
lic view? What then? Is the action of the senate 
necessary to the accomplishment of their, object? 


Shall we perform a merely gratuitous act to enabie | 


them to attain it? What is there, in the history of 
this transaction which invites us to assume the res 


ponsibility which belongs to those who propose to) 


themselves benefit from this measure? If the publi- 
cation of these instructions be necessary, and would 
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be available, to the justification of the executive gov. 
ernment, what hinders them from assuming the res- 
ponsibility which will attach to their publication? 
Does any one deny their power todo so? Will any 
one assert that they will not find, in their. own brief 
administration of the government, a precedent for 
the act? Why, then, appeal tous? The department 
of state is yet under their contro!—let them avail 
themselves of their power. and take the responsibili- 
ty which helongs to its exercise. 

The opponents of this measure are te be arraign- 
ed—its projectors are to be vindicated—by a refe- 
rence to these instructions. Recur, for a moment, to 
its history—to the Panama project. as it was origi- 
nally and confidentially presented to the senate—and 
to that other scheme, which was subsequently and 
publicly communicated to congress Who could fail 
to note their dissimilarity?—the subdued and mode- 
rated tone of the latter—its nice adaptation to the 
removal, asfar as it was practicable, of those very 
apprehensions, which were “felt or feigned,” and 
expressed on this floor? Does any man doubt. that 
the instructions, prepared with like advantage, are 
framed with equal skill? And is the sincerity of the 
apprehensions expressed in relation to the original 
project to be tested by the standard which was sub- 
sequently graduated to meet the occasion. For, 
myself, 1 protest against such proof. Gentlemen have 
itin their power to invoke it. The president, on his 
own high responsibility, may present it to the public. 
I protest agaist it here, as delusive, and I will renew 
and enfore that protest, if the occasion shall require 
it; but Twill not aid in the revival of this unprofita- 
ble controversy—nor sanction, by my vote, the pre- 
sentment of a mere allusion to the American people. 

Mr. Chandler said the case alluded to, of a call for 
papers relative to pending negotiations made by him, 
was a case widely different from this. In that case 
there was no objection made; in this, it was object- 
ed that injurious consequences would flow from the 
proposed publication; and that the senate should not 
take the responsibility of the call upon themselves. 
As to himself, he was going out with Mr Adams, and 
had no responsibility for the effect of the publication 
tomeet. But he was opposed to the call, as coming, 
at this time, from the senate. : 

Mr Webster said, he would be very glad to reply to 
some of the remarks which had fallen from gentle- 
men, but he should waive reply, ashe was unwilling 
that the subject should consume any more time. 
He disclaimed any personal application of the, phrase 
which he had used in his remarks. Nor had he said 
that any fears were feigned in the senate upon the 
question. He said ‘‘in congress and out of it.” 

Mr McKinley said, the proposition seemed to him 
to be perfectly fair But he was not here when the 
subject was discussed by the senate, and could not, 
therefore, be aware of the difficulty said to exist in 
the consideration of the proposition with open doors. 
It seemed to him that the pagum. had better be 
made in secret session, and he would move that the 
resolution be laid on the table. 

The yeas and nays having been ordered, at the call 
of Mr. Chambers, 

The question was taken on the motion to.Jay the 
resolution on the table, and decided in the afirma- 
tive as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Barnard, Benton, Berrien, Chand- 
ler, Dickerson, Dudley, Eaton, Hayne, Iredell, John- 
son, of Ky Kane, King, McKinley, Prince, Ridgely, 
Rowan, Smith, of Md Smith, of S. C. Tazewell, 
Tyler, White, Williams, Woodbury.—23. 


"NAYS.—Messrs. Barton, Bell, Bouligny, Branch,. 


Burnet. Chambers, Chase, Foot. Hendricks, Holmes, 
Johnston, of Lou. Knight, Marks, Noble, Robbins, 


Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, Silsbee, Thomas, Web- 
ster, Willey.—22. 
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